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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


AVING defeated the Filipinos in battle we seek to win their 
submission, if not friendship, by fair words. It is no new 
thing in the treatment of rebellions. George III. and 

Lord North interlarded showers of bullets with proclamations of 
mixed threats and fair promises in their effort to put down the 
American rebellion. Also by a mixture of bullets and promises 
did the Spanish combat Philippine rebellions. And the manner 
in which Spanish observed such promises was of a kind to incline 
Filipinos to doubt the sincerity of those addressing them in fair 
sounding proclamations. 


So we need have no surprise if Filipinos look upon the 
proclamation of the President’s Philippine Commission as insin- 
cere and give it no heed. This commission consists of an ex- 
minister to China of mediocre capacity and two college professors, 
one a naturalist and who has travelled more or less extensively in 
the Philippine islands in the past in pursuit of scientific research, 
and all three recently sent out from America to act in conjunction 
with Admiral Dewey and General Otis, appointed joint members 
of the commission. And in all fairness we must confess that 
they have issued a proclamation penned in a high and estimable 
vein, breathing a spirit of equity and justice, promising a liberal 
government conceived with the sole idea of conserving the 
interests of the people of the Philippine islands. But it must be 
remarked that this promise is a little out of accord with recent 
declarations of the President to the effect that we purposed to 
establish such government and rule in the Philippines as would 
in our judgment best conserve our interests and at the same time 
conserve the interests of the Filipinos, declarations that we would 
permit nothing in the Philippines and though conceived in the 
interest of their people that would interfere in any way with our 
aims and interests or the fulfillment of the hopes that some of 
our people have of gathering riches from those islands, 

What is more, the proclamation is much out of accord with 
the interpretation put upon the Administration policy by the 
imperialistic press and strung in quite another key to that harped 
on by the defenders of the expansion policy, ever so busily 
engaged in hurling gratuitous gibes and insults at the 
Filipinos. | And one of the worst offenders in this line, and one 
from which Filipinos probably gather more idea of our purposes 
than from any other, is the American paper published at Manila. 
And so it may well be that Filipinos will generally regard our 
fair proclamation as the voice of hypocrisy and heed it not. It 
is not only by publications intended for Filipino ears that they 
will judge us. If we do not speak of them among ourselves as 
we do when addressing ourselves to them, if we do not speak of 
our purposes in the same key when publishing articles intended 
for the eye and ear of our own people as when publishing procla- 
mations intended for the eye and ear of Filipinos, we cannot 
blame those people if they look upon our proclamations as insin- 
cere and refuse to regard our fair promises as tendered in good 
faith. 


Anp after all are there not strings to the fair promises of our 
Philippine commissioners? ‘Thus the proclamation declares that 
‘the Philippine people will be granted the most ample liberty 
and self-government,’’ and then comes the string, ‘‘ reconcilable 
with the maintenance of a wise, just, stable, effective and eco- 
nomical administration of public affairs and compatible with the 
sovereign rights,’’ etc., of the United States. And as we consti- 
tute ourselves the judge of what degree of self-government by 
the Filipinos is compatible with our sovereignty, and the judge 
of what measure of liberty and exercise of self-government is 
reconcilable with the maintenance of a wise, just, stable and 
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effective administration of public affairs, it is clear that our 
promise of the grant of ample liberty and self-government may 
mean little or much. For we are to be the judge of what isample 
liberty, and besides it is to be remarked that we promise to grant 
liberty and self-government, grant them as a boon, not accord 
them asaright. In other words, the proclamation sets out on 
the idea that the Filipinos have no rights inherent in themselves, 
that any rights they are permitted to enjoy must be regarded as 
descending from us and by our grace. 


—— —_—— 


THE preamble to this proclamation sets forth in rhetorical 
phrase the purposes of our asserting sovereignty over the Philip- 
pines as high and disinterested. But ‘‘ unfortunately ’’ continues 
this proclamation ‘‘the pure aims and purposes of the American 
Government have been misinterpreted to some of the inhabitants 
of certain islands, and, as a consequence, the friendly American 
forces have, without provocation or cause been openly attacked. 
And why these hostilities? What dothe best Filipinos desire? 
Can it be more than the United States is ready to give? They 
are patriots and want liberty.”’ 

Yes, they are patriots and want liberty, they want indepen- 
dence and liberty, liberty that they may enjoy asa right and not 
with the restrictions of the feeling that they enjoy liberty by our 
grace, that we may take away as we have given, and which is no 
liberty at all. And is the United States ready to give this? No; 
it is ready to accord a measure of liberty only, and that with a 
string, a liberty that would be no liberty at all for men would 
know that they would have to comport themselves to our pleasure 
or lose their so-called liberty. And under such conditions, en- 
joyed under the shadow of a threat that if it be not used to our 
liking it will be taken away, liberty isan unreality, no more than 
anempty name. And provocation or cause for openly attacking 
our troops had the Filipinos none? They had provocation, had 
cause in the proclamation of the President through General Otis 
in late December that the United States purposed to assert sover- 
eignty over the Philippine islands, use the forces of the United 
States to assert such sovereignty, deny independence, make war 
on anyone refusing to recognize the sovereignty of the United 
States. And from that day the American troops in the Philip- 
pines were to those who had sworn allegiance to the Philippine 
Republic enemies. For did not the proclamation read that those 
who refused to renounce such allegiance would be treated as 
enemies, warred upon? Such proclamation was a virtual declar- 
ation of war by the United States against those who had fought 
against Spain for independence, who had established an indepen- 
dent government and were asking of the United States recognition 
of such independence. Then no wonder the Filipinos made war 
on our troops. ‘They made war with provocation and cause. 
‘* And why these hostilities?’’ Because the American Govern- 
ment refused to give assurance of liberty and self-government to 
the Filipinos, because the United States demanded submission of 
the Filipinos to our sovereignty and declared that our troops in the 
Philippines would be used to assert that sovereignty and overthrow 
the Philippine Republic. 


So Fiiiprnos will be likely to see in the preamble to the 
latest proclamation an ingenious attempt to shift the blame for 
hostilities and such as may well cause them to hesitate to put 
faith in the body of this proclamation. But in this body are to 
be found several definite pledges that reflect credit upon those 
responsible for their making. Thus religious freedom is 
guaranteed and the pledge made that the moneys gathered in 
the Philippines by taxation will be spent there, ‘‘ applied only to 
defray the regular and proper expenses incurred by and for the 
establishment and maintenance of the Philippine Government,”’ 
and which,'we presume, might be made to include the costs of 
the maintenance of our military establishment in those islands. 
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But the promise is given that the Filipinos will not be called on 
to contribute for the general support of the empire, which, how- 
ever, may be regarded as a promise of rather empty value for it 
is quite certain that all that the Filipinos can possibly pay as 
taxes and more will be needed if the costs of maintaining our 
military establishment in those islands are put upon them. ‘The 
fact is that whether we will or not a great part of the costs of 
such establishment will be provided for out of the national 
Treasury for the very simple and all efficient reason that for 
some years, at least, they cannot be paid out of the island 
treasury without necessitating a suspension of such public 
improvements as the public interests may demand and a crippling 
of the administration of government. 

But of all the pledges given that contained in the fourth 
paragraph of the proclamation is most timely and proper. A 
strict regard for such pledge and nothing less can propitiate the 
Filipinos to our rule. It reads, ‘‘ Honor, justice and friendship 
forbid the use of the Philippine people or the islands they inhabit 
as an object or means of exploitation. The purpose of the 
American Government is the welfare and the advancement of 
the Philippine people.’’ 


OF COURSE it is yet too early to say just what effect the 
proclamation will have upon the Filipinos? Recent reports are 
to the effect that the Filipinos are concentrating their forces a few 
miles north of Malolos, throwing up entrenchments and prepar- 
ing to contest our further advance with stubbornness. So it 
appears that their military organization did not go to pieces with 
the capture of Malolos, and that there is yet serious work before 
our troops. At the same time we learn that the Filipino forces 
to the south of Manila are again annoying our outposts. 

So all in all the inclination and power of the Filipinos to 
make further resistance to our forces does not seem to have been 
broken for good and all by our late military successes. Will the 
proclamation of our Philippine commission break it and lead to 
the disintegration of Aguinaldo’s forces? We doubt it, but at 
least one of the members of the commission puts a very high esti- 
mation upon their work. In the opinion of Mr. Denby, ex-min- 
ister to China, ‘‘it is the most important proclamation since the 
Declaration of Independence.’’ In our humble opinion it will 
hardly make the same stir. It ranks rather with the proclama- 
tions of George III. than the immortal declaration of our fore- 
fathers in defying the British power and merits about the same 
remembrance as has been accorded to the former. Indeed it is a 
declaration of the right of one people to rule over another because 
they have might, no declaration of independence at all. 


BELOW we give a dispatch which is somewhat old history 
now but that throws much light on many disputed points. It is 
a dispatch of Admiral Dewey sent in response to a cable of 
inquiry of the Secretary of the Navy, dated June 14, 1898, and 
requesting full report of ‘‘ any conferences, relations, or co-opera- 
tion, military or otherwise, which you (Dewey) have had with 
Aguinaldo.’’ The response of Admiral Dewey sent by dispatch 
boat to Hongkong and from there cabled on June 27th, or seven 
weeks before the capture of Manila, was as follows : 


SECRETARY OF Navy, Washington. 

Receipt of telegram of June 14th is acknowledged. Agui- 
naldo, insurgent leader, with thirteen of his staff, arrived May 
1gth, by permission, on Nanshan. Established self Cavite, out- 
side arsenal, under the protection of our guns, and organized his 
army. I have had several conferences with him, generally of a 
personal nature. Consistently I have refrained from assisting 
him in any way with the force under my command, and on 
several occasions I have declined requests that I should do so, 
telling him the squadron could not act until the arrival of the 
United States troops. At the same time I have given him to 
understand that I consider insurgents as friends, being opposed 
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toacommonenemy, He has gone to attend a meeting of insur- 
gent leaders for the purpose of forming a civil government. 

Aguinaldo has acted independently of the squadron, but has 
kept me advised of his progress which has been wonderful. I 
have allowed to pass by water recruits, arms and ammunition, 
and to take such Spanish arms and ammunition from the arsenal 
as he needed. Have advised frequently to conduct the war 
humanely, which he has done invariably. My relations with 
him are cordial, but I am not in his confidence. The United 
States has not been bound in any way to assist insurgents by any 
act or promises, and he is not, to my knowledge, committed to 
assist us. I believe he expects to capture Manila without my 
assistance, but doubt ability, they not yet having many guns. 
In my opinion, these people are far superior in their intelligence 
and more capable of self-government than the natives of Cuba, 
and I am familiar with both races. 

DEWEY. 

Thus in the concise words of one in whom the whole Amer- 
ican people have confidence is the story of our relations with 
Aguinaldo up to the last of June detailed. And surely it was 
with no semi-barbarian and people incapable of self government 
that Dewey thought he had to deal. On the contrary he recog- 
nized he was dealing with a leader gifted in many ways and a 
people capable of many things. He paints no such picture of 
Aguinaldo and his followers as have our imperialists, he paints 
them in bright hues not dark as has been the wont of the annex- 
ationists, though why these latter have chosen to make out those 
whom they would annex as the blackest of characters is an 
interesting question. For how does the blackening of the char- 
acter of the Filipinos make their annexing more desirable? It 
would seem to us that while in the annexing business the annex- 
ing of a submissive, tractable and easily ruled people would be 
much preferable to the annexing of an ungrateful, treacherous, 
inconstant set over whom guard must constantly be kept. Yet 
it is as the latter that Filipinos have been studiously painted. 
All their bad traits have been exaggerated, all their good quali- 
ties slurred over. The only explanation of such a course on the 
part of the annexationists, a running down of the people they 
would have us annex, a running down of the goods they would 
have us buy, is that they have felt that the great body of our 
people are not in sympathy with them but naturally sympathize 
with the aspirations of the Filipinos. Therefore the first aim of 
the annexationists is to chill these latter sympathies by painting 
the Filipinos as quite unworthy of sympathy. 


WHEN Admiral Dewey sent the above dispatch there were 
no American troops in the Philippines. The first detachment 
under command of General Anderson did not arrive until June 
30th, three days after the sending of the afore-quoted dispatch 
from Hong Kong. And landing in Cavite General Anderson 
lost no time in putting himself in communication with Aguinaldo 
whose forces had blocked up the Spanish in Manila. On the 4th 
of July, anniversary of the Great Republic’s natal day, General 
Anderson worte : 

Senor Don EmILio AGUINALDO, 
Commanding Philippine forces, Cavite, Luzon. 

GENERAL : I have the honor to inform you that the United 
States of America, whose land forces I have the honor to com- 
mand in this vicinity, being at war with the Kingdom of Spain, 
has entire sympathy and most friendly sentiments for the native 
people of the Philippine Islands. 

‘* For these reasons I desire to have the most amicable rela- 
tions with you, and to have you and your people co-operate with 
us in military operations against the Spanish forces.’’ 


Now clearly after receiving such communication Aguinaldo 
had good reason to believe that General Anderson, and as repre- 
senting the United States, sympathized with the aspirations of 
the Filipino people. Or rather would we say there was nothing 
in such communication to disabuse Aguinaldo of such belief but 
only that to confirm him in the undoubted impression that his 
negotiations with Consul-General Wildman and others had left 
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upon him. Aguinaldo promptly rejoined to this communication 
of General Anderson in one of like friendly tenor, whereupon 
General Anderson, on July 6th, wrote to Aguinaldo, and request- 
ing him to set aside additional camping ground for the American 
troops, as follows :—‘‘I am encouraged by the friendly senti- 
ments expressed by your excellency in your welcome letter 
received on the 5th instant to endeavor to come to a definite 
understanding, which I hope will be advantageous to both. Very 
soon we expect a large addition to our forces, and it must be 
apparent to you, as a military officer, that we will require much 
more room to camp our soldiers, and also storeroom for our sup- 
plies. [Cavite alone was then in control of the American forces. 
Over all the other territory around Manila Aguinaldo’s forces 
held control.] For this I would like to have your excellency’s 
advice and co-operation, as you are best acquainted with the 
resources of this country.’’ And three weeks later, yet before 
the arrival of General Merritt and when General Anderson was 
still in supreme command we find him requesting Aguinaldo for 
assistance in procuring means of transportation for the American 
army, ‘‘as it is to fight in the cause of your people.’’ Clearly 
we have not done by Aguinaldo as we led him to expect. 


THE Cuban Military Assembly has finally surrendered the 
muster rolls of the Cuban army, dissolved and left the way open 
for the distribution of the $3,000,000 we sent down to Cuba as 
a loan to the needy among the Cuban soldiers and the disband- 
ment of the Cuban army. So we are one step nearer our goal 
whatever that goal may be, whether it be annexation or the reju- 
venation of the island as a preparation to handing it over to the 
Cuban people. Let us hope that our purpose is to give to inde- 
pendent Cuba as fair a start in national life as possible, to leave 
a peaceful and orderly house for the Cubans to begin house- 
keeping in, smooth their path ere we cease to guide them. 

The Cuban Assembly hesitated long over the surrender of 
the muster rolls of the army and long blocked the distribution of 
the money advanced by the United States to aid the needy Cuban 
soldiers in getting a new start in life, knowing full well that there 
would be difficulty in disbanding the army without such pay- 
ment, knowing full well that such payments could not be made 
without the muster rolls and hoping that the withholding of such 
rolls ;would confront us with a dilemma to escape which we 
would agree to make a more liberal advance. But the covert 
threat of the assembly had just the opposite effect. It had the 
effect of bringing out the counter threat that if the rolls were 
longer withheld the three millions of dollars in question would be 
shipped back to the United States. And then the assembly, not 
blind to the antagonism and enmity they would raise against 
themselves by carrying their opposition so far as to cause the 
loss to the Cubans in arms of the three millions shipped to Cuba, 
yielded, surrendered the muster rolls, dissolved, leaving Cuba 
without pretense of government other than that established by 
the United States. 


IN THE spring elections party lines have not been sharply 
drawn. In those towns and cities where there were sharp con- 
tests over the election of municipal officers the elections largely 
turned on municipal questions. This is as it ought to be. To 
encourage just this is indeed the aim of holding municipal elec- 
tions in the spring of the year, at a time far distant from the 
elections in which questions of national policy are of necessity 
involved. But some of the elections held during the past week 
have a national significance and more than local interest. This 
is true in eminent degree of the contest over the mayoralty of 
Chicago, for into that contest was precipitated a fight for the 


| control of the Democratic machinery of Illinois and a fight that 


could not fail to have its influence on the complexion of the next 
Democratic national convention and the shaping of the policy of 
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the party in the r900 campaign. And in this fight the opponents 
of Mr. Bryan and those who would harmonize the differences in 
the party won a signal triumph. 

Carter H. Harrison, who, as mayor, had successfully led the 
fight against the municipal railroad grab, against the bill for the 
extension of the street railway franchises of the surface roads of 
Chicago for a period of fifty years and permitting the consolida- 
tion of all the street roads, was re-nominated by the Democrats, 
but on a platform that ignored entirely national issues, made 
reference only to municipal affairs. Ex-Governor Altgeld 
accepted this failure of Chicago Democrats to endorse the plat- 
form of 1896 as a challenge. He knew very well that Mayor 
Harrison and his friends purposed to take the party reins out of 
his hands, he knew that if Harrison was re-elected he would gain 
control of the state committee as of the city committee and 
succeed, he was convinced that this would mean that the voice 
of Illinois in the next Democratic National Convention would be 
for taking a retrograde step from the position of 1896 in the 
interest of harmony, he knew this would be equivalent to a silver 
defeat. So Altgeld threw himself into the campaign as an inde- 
pendent candidate for mayor, but as representing in his person 
the only true Democracy. In his platform he endorsed the 
Democratic national platform of 1896 and declared for municipal 
ownership of the street railways. He declared Mr. Harrison was 
false to the Democratic platform of 1896 and that his efforts to 
protect the people of Chicago from extortions at the hands of the 
street railways while at the same time preserving private owner- 
ship must in the nature of things prove ineffective. Thus ex- 
Governor Altgeld warred on the candidacy of Mayor Harrison, 
not so mruch with the hope of winning the mayoralty for himself 
as of so dividing the Democratic vote as to insure the election of 
the Republican candidate. But in spite of this opposition Mayor 
Harrison triumphed signally, falling but a few thousand votes 
short of a majority in the three cornered fight and winning by 
the plurality of 40,000 votes. Altgeld was third in the poll, 
receiving 45,000 votes out of a total 300,000 cast. 

Thus did Carter Harrison signally triumph and already he is 
spoken of as the logical Democratic candidate for Governor of 
Illinois next year, while Croker suggests that he would make an 
ideal vice-Presidential candidate on the Democratic ticket of 1900 
linking his name with that of Augustus Van Wyck, late candi- 
date for Governor of New York, who, though defeated, largely 
because of the war-popularity of Colonel Roosevelt, made a good 
running. 


THE elections in Ohio have been chiefly significant as 
evincing the power of Senator Hanna. His political enemies he 
has signally punished, going even to the length of electing Dem- 
ocrats to undo the power of his Republican opponents. The 
most severe contest was in his own city, Cleveland, and there he 
won his greatest victory, a victory that has resulted in the election 
of a Democrat as Mayor but that has vastly strengthened his 
control of the Republican machine by breaking the hold of his 
bitterest enemy. When Mr. Hanna was seeking election to the 
Senate Mayor McKisson, of Cleveland, and his long time political 
enemy, was foremost in organizing the Republican bolt that came 
within an ace of depriving Mr. Hanna of the honor he sought. 
Indeed, Mayor McKisson came very near to snatching the prize 
from out of the very grasp of Mr. Hanna and carrying it off him- 
self. The Republican bolters voted for him, as did many Demo- 
crats, while there was much reason to believe that the other 
Democrats were ready to fall in behind him the moment that it 
became evident that their support would give him the election 
and insure the defeat of Mr. Hanna. In return for their support 
it was said that Mayor McKisson had given a pledge to vote for 
free silver if elected to the Senate, which had weight with the 
Democrats who were more insistent in their advocacy of free 





silver in 1897 than they are to-day, their readiness to support a 
gold Democrat for Mayor of Cleveland and as against McKisson 
being an evidence of this, the mayor elect of Cleveland belonging 
to the gold faction of the party. 

In his effort to defeat Mr. Hanna for election to the Senate 
and in which effort he had the sympathy and encouragement of 
Governor Bushnell Mayor McKisson failed and Senator Hanna 
set to work to punish him by driving him from public life. And 
though McKisson was backed by the Foraker faction it looks as 
if Hanna had succeeded. Mayor McKisson stood for re-election. 
At the Republican primaries his supporters completely swamped 
the Hanna followers, he duly received the regular nomination of 
his party but Mr. Hanna resolved to carry the contest to the 
polls. Well was it understood that McKisson, if elected, would 
be selected as the Foraker candidate for Governor. Of course if 
he should go before the Republican State convention and carry 
off the nomination for Governor over the opposition of Senator 
Hanna the control of the party machinery would be snatched 
away from the Hanna to the Foraker faction and Mr. McKinley 
be left with the grave danger of being turned down by his own 
state for re-nomination, for Senator Foraker is no friend of the 
President. So the efforts of Mr. Hanna to prevent the election 
of McKisson as Mayor of Cleveland, kill him as a gubernatorial 
candidate and crush the rising danger were great. And these 
efforts despite the utmost exertion put forward by McKisson’s 
friends to nullify them, did not fail. Hanna Republicans proved 
themselves sufficiently numerous in Cleveland to give the 
mayoralty to the Democratic candidate. Without the city 
patronage to sustain his influence it is not thought that McKisson 
will have the power to maintain his hold on the party machinery, 
a hold so threateningly strong that Senator Hanna had cause to 
fear that he could draw himself into the band wagon and snatch 
away from him the control of the party machinery. 





But suppose the Foraker faction smarting under the sting of 
defeat, begins the kind of warfare for which the Hannaites of 
Cleveland have set the example! For if it is justifiable by the 
code of party ethics as practised in Ohio for the Hanna faction to 
defeat candidates of the Foraker faction by throwing their votes 
to Democratic candidates, why should not the Forakerites return 
the compliment, work for the defeat of their party candidates 
where those candidates are Hanna men? And if the Foraker 
people act on the example set by the supporters of Senator Hanna 
in Cleveland, then we have war to the knife within the Repub- 
lican party of Ohio, and of the kind that in the past has often put 
Ohio in the doubtful column. And all of this has led to gossip 
among the Democratic opponents of Mr. Bryan, as to the possi- 
bility of the manufacture of some Democratic Presidential timber 
in Ohio, timber acceptible to both factions in the Democratic 
party. This fall Ohio holds her biennial election for Governor. 
Ex-Governor Campbell, whose name was mentioned before the 
Democratic convention of 1896, as a compromise candidate 
between the gold and silver Democrats, has gone to Ohio, to 
look, so it is rumored, over the ground, measure up the possibili- 
ties of the election of a Democratic Governor. For if the inter- 
necine war in the Republican party is so bitter as to give promise 
of being carried to the polls and the chances of Democratic suc- 
cess appear worth having, there is a chance for the ex-Governor 
that if availed of, may lead on to fortune, even to the Presidential 
chair. For if ex-Governor Campbell as gubernatorial candidate 
of the Democracy and making a campaign in which the silver 
question was tabooed, should carry Ohio, who a more logical 
Presidential candidate for a united Democracy ? 


One other Ohio contest of more than local interest was 
that over the mayoralty of Toledo. The present mayor of that 
city, Mr. Jones, was elected as a Republican. But he developed 
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decided Socialistic leanings, steadfastly blocked the giving away 
of valuable municipal franchises, gained the enmity of those 
Republicans who had no liking for a mayor who refused to use 
his office for the benefit of party heelers, and steadfastly blocked 
schemes for the enrichment of a favored few at the expense of 
the general public. Nevertheless he stood for re-election. By 
the Republican city convention he was duly turned down for re- 
nomination, by trickery and dishonorable methods he alleged. 
At all events he refused to become a victim of trickery and cor- 
rupt practices without a fight, and stood before the people as an 
independent candidate, running on a platform of municipal 
ownership. Opposed to him were the nominee of the Republican 
organization and the candidate put up by the Democratic party. 
Thus was precipitated a triangular fight, which ended in an over- 
whelming victory for Mayor Jones, for municipal ownership of 
electric and gas light plants and street car lines. 

Mayor Jones is a manufacturer of oil well supplies. The 
one rule posted in his factory is: ‘‘ Do unto others as ye would 
have others do unto you.’’ And he has striven hard to con- 
duct his business upon this rule, and with gratifying success. 
In his profits his workmen share, for their weal and happiness 
he has a care, he refuses to regard them as mere machines. 
Passing through a foundry one day with a friend, the proprietor, 
his attention was called to a man, who, though an excellent 
workman, had spoiled a casting for the value of which his wages, 
under the rules of the establishment, would be docked. His 
friend asked him what he would do if such a thing occurred in 
his place. Jones asked how long the man had been employed 
in the foundry. Several years. Ever spoiled a casting before? 
No. Ever had a holiday? No. And Jones responded to the 
first query that if such a thing occurred in his place he would 
blame himself, that instead of docking the workman for the loss 
on the spoiled casting he would give him a holiday for ten days 
with full pay. 

Such is the man who has won the hearts and votes of the 
workingmen of Toledo. He regards them as his brothers, 
they know him as their friend. He believes in practising Chris- 
tianity in work-a-day life, and he assures us it is the direct way 
to material success. Of course his election upsets the equanimity 
of all those who worship at the shrine of moneyed cliques and 
franchise grabbers. ‘‘ He made his campaign,’’ says the New 
York 7ribune, ‘‘ on his past eccentric record, and the vote of the 
hoodlum and vicious element helped him to a large extent.’’ But 
let us ask who were the followers of Christ, who listened to His 
words and accepted His teachings? They who toiled with the 
hand and of honest heart but were spoken of by the profiters 
from special privileges in that day as in this as the hoodlum and 
vicious element. 


SPEAKING at a bankers’ banquet in New York several days 
since Secretary Gage declared that there is no reason to anticipate 
a fresh issue of bonds, that on this score there need be no anxiety, 
that borrowers need have no concern over a prospective tight- 
ening of the money market resultant from the government 
appearing as a large borrower, for as such borrower there was no 
prospect of the government appearing. The cash balance of the 
government was large, revenues were increasing, overtaking 
expenditures and promising to surpass them, and unless the 
unforeseen should happen the government would have no 
necessity for borrowing money in the immediate future. Swollen 
by payments growing out of the Central Pacific Railroad settle- 
ment the cash balance had grown to $284,000,000, the payment 
of the $20,000,000 to Spain would reduce the balance to $264,- 
000,000, but revenues had so grown that there was reason to 
hope that after such payment there would come no further reduc- 
tions in the cash balance, that money would pour in as fast as 
paid out. 








And receipts are indeed growing in such a way as to neces- 
sitate a revision of all estimates based on returns of a couple of 
months back. What is more, this late and rapid increase comes 
not from the new war taxes, not from internal revenue taxes, but 
is shown in the customs receipts. Imports into the United States 
are rapidly mounting upwards. It is the natural result of the 
rise in prices that has been more pronounced in America than 
gold-using Europe. So imports increase, they are now coming in 
at the rate of $800,000,000 a year, a few months ago they were 
only coming at the rate of $600,000,000, and imports of $800,- 
000,000 will probably yield as much as $240,000,000 of revenue. 
Then we have interral revenue receipts that have come in during 
the present fiscal year at the rate of about $270,000,000 a year, 
while miscellaneous receipts have been at the rate of more than 
$20,000,000. Here then we have revenues coming in at the rate 
of $530,000,000 a year, or $44,000,000 a month, which is just 
about enough to cover expenditures running at the rate of the 
last two months. These figures are of course exclusive of postal 
receipts and expenditures, which about balance. 


THE rapid jump of imports to which we have referred has 
been accompanied by a falling off in exports natural to this 
period of the year, but which falling off in exports has doubtless 
been accentuated to some degree by the rise in price for our pro- 
ducts in our markets and consequent checkage of foreign buying. 
The result of all this is that London exchange has risen and now 
fluctuates around par, which indicates that the bills offered for 
sale just about equal the demands of those wanting exchange to 
make remittances to Europe. Of course with the falling off in 
exports the offerings of exchange have fallen off while with the 
increase of imports the demand for exchange has risen. It is 
true that exports still much exceed imports of merchandise, but 
the fact that exchange hangs around par shows that the differ- 
ence is just about enough to offset our freight payments and 
interest payments and expenditures of Americans abroad, all of 
which have to be settled with exchange on London or the Conti- 
nental money marts. 


Two years ago Greece went to war with Turkey, got soundly 
thrashed and has since gotten just what she went to war to get. 
To free Crete from Turkish rule she went to war and Crete has 
since been virtually made a Grecian dependency. And now in 
the north Bulgaria threatens to war on the sick man of Europe 
who showed such remarkable military vitality in the Grecian war. 
But Bulgaria well knows that though she war on Turkey and be 
defeated she will not stiffer loss of independence or national integ- 
rity. From the dire consequences of defeat she knows Europe 
will save her. So she prepares to make war on Turkey to free 
Macedonia, perhaps at the instance of some great power, perhaps 
solely impelled by her sympathies for a neighboring people of like 
faith and trampled by the same relentless heel that Bulgarians 
suffered under not many years ago. At any rate the war clouds 
gather in the Balkans, threatening to burst in a shower of bullets 
and steel, The Bulgarians are a martial people, the Macedon- 
ians are like to fight with desperation as a people harboring the 
remembrance of long years of wrongs, the Turks know well 
how to fight and their military organization is not so decrepid as 
to be impotent as many believed before the Grecian war. So is 
the ground ripe for a bitter war, a war of a kind that a few years 
ago would, in the estimation of most, have been almost certain to 
involve Europe. 

But Europe is at present more in the mood of settling little 
wars than making great ones. With all her great preparations 
Russia is not ready for war and is in no mood to be aggressive to 
the point of endangering peace. And from a military standpoint 
she will not until her great Siberian road is completed and she 
has united her great empire with bands of steel. Yet Russia is 
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so strong that no country cares to goad her. Consequently there 
is a disinclination to goad to the point of war all round, all of 
which gives promise for the present of the continuity of peace. 


THE ISSUES OF 1900. 
HAT will be the issues in 1900? Will the money question 
be the decisive issue upon which the Presidential contest 
will hinge as in 1896,and if so, how will the lines be drawn? 
Mr. Bryan hopes the money question will be the deciding one, 
the one upon which the contest will turn and that party lines will 
be drawn as in 1896. He is bending all his efforts to make such 
the issue and thus shape party lines. But he has fallen on 
unlucky times, conditions are against him. In 1896 the issue 
was simple, largely confined to advocacy of and opposition to 
free silver coinage. Now it is much broader, more complex ; not 
a fight as between metals, but over our paper money. And this 
issue will be brought more prominently to the fore during the 
next session of Congress, for then will attacks be made on our 
paper money, a concerted effort be made to destroy our green- 
backs, our national credit money. Thus the fight will be made 
against our paper money, thus the fight against silver be over- 
shadowed, thus parties be forced to declare their attitude on this, 
the paramount monetary question. And so, even though the money 
question be the decisive issue in 1900, the probabilities are that 
lines cannot be drawn as in 1896. The fighting has been forced 
back behind the silver line and yet nearer to the ground for a 
true solution of the question, to a basis where lines of contest 
must cease to be drawn between silver and gold, and be drawn 
between metals and paper, between a happy-go-lucky standard 
dependent for its stability on the accidents affecting the produc- 
tion of the precious metals and a scientific monetary system. 

So though the monetary question be the issue in 1900 it will 
be drawn on different lines than in 1896, lines that will find the 
Republican and Democratic parties drawn up on one side and the 
Peoples party on the other. But there are many reasons for the 
belief that the monetary question cannot be kept to the fore and 
be made the decisive issue in 1900. Mr. Bryan and his followers 
may strive to keep the question to the fore and strive to confine 
the issue to the simple one of silver coinage, Republican leaders 
may be more than willing to fight out the campaign on the lines 
of 1896, but circumstances are against them, against fighting 
the campaign of 1900 without change or broadening of issue. 

In 1896 prices were greatly depressed, men were disheartened 
and discouraged by the continued profit destroying fall in 
prices and they sought relief. And Mr. Bryan offered this relief 
in free silver coinage, declared that there could be no relief until 
we re-opened our mints to free silver coinage, and men turned 
to him, conditions favored his canvass. But conditions have 
undergone change. That remedy has not been given yet men 
have found relief, the fall of prices has been checked, the ten- 
dency of prices is no longer downwards, but upwards. The relief 
has come from an unexpected quarter, come in a way to prove 
the correctness of the theory of money expounded by Mr. Bryan 
and his followers and yet in a way to discredit them. They 
based their contention on the economic law that an increase in 
the supply of money and an increase faster than the increase in 
the demands therefor must cheapen money and inversely raise 
the price of everything as measured by money. And this law is 
axiomatic, has been proven by recent events. But they assumed 
that with the mints closed to silver an increase in the supply of 
money and an increase more rapid than the growth of population 
and the demands for money was so improbable that they might 
leave it out of consideration and so they asserted with much con- 
fidence, and staked their reputations upon the assertion, that there 
could come no rise in prices while the mints remained closed to 
silver, 
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But the improbable is just what has happened. The produc- 
tion of gold has so increased that the supply of money has in- 
creased faster than the demand and prices have risen all over the 
gold using world, tothe great relief of producers and stimulation 
of enterprise. Thus by accident of increased gold production has 
come the relief that Mr. Bryan promised in free silver and men 
are no longer so inclined tu turn to free silver. An illustration 
has been given of the correctness of the theory of Mr. Bryan and 
yet he stands somewhat discredited thereby. Needless to say he 
is not well pleased with the illustration. Indeed so displeased is 
he that he seeks to deny it, is so unwise as to refuse to see it, 
avail of it and point his lessons with it. 

We have said so unwise! But no; for a worshiper of metal 
idols it is not unwise to refuse to point his lessons with such 
illustration, for to do so would lead to the overturning of such 
idols, lead him up to showing the unreliability of both gold and 
silver for a monetary standard and how absurd it is to build a 
monetary system upon a standard dependent for its reliability 
upon the accidents effecting the production and demand for the 
precious metals. To so point his lessons would drive Mr. Bryan 
not only away from the golden idol upon which he pours forth 
his anathemas but equally away from the gold and silver idols, it 
being little less absurd to attach our fortunes to changes in the 
value of two idols, a golden and a silvern, than to a single 
golden one. 

Thoughtful men, noting the relief that has come with the 
increased production of gold, are led to ask why men when suf- 
fering from a scant supply of money and falling prices should 
wait upon the success of the gold miners for relief, tie their for- 
tunes to the success of those miners. Money after all is but a 
tool to facilitate the exchange of the products of labor. It is not 
intrinsic value, but the fact that the possession of money gives 
men command over the products of labor that gives money value. 
It is not the fact that a paper dollar can be exchanged for a 
coined dollar that gives it value but the fact that it can be ex- 
changed for the products of labor. And its value is measured by 
the products of labor for which it can be exchanged. In short, 
money has value only for what it will buy. In itself it has no 
value but is a mere representative of value, a check upon all the 
merchants and tradesmen of a country and that has value because 
it can be redeemed at any store in the products of labor. When 
men receive money in pay for their lavor they in effect receive 
certificates bearing the stamp of the community, certifying that 
they have rendered service to the community of such value and 
that to the value of such services the community is in their debt, 
a debt to be redeemed at their pleasure in the services of others. 
In short, money is but an instrument by which services and the 
products of labor are exchanged. And why should we depend 
upon gold for the manufacture of suchinstruments? Why, when 
we cannot manufacture such instruments out of gold in sufficient 
number to satisfy our needs, should we suffer from their want? 
Why not use some other material and supply ourselves with just 
the number of such tools as we have need of and no more? 

And in making tools economy demands that we use the 
cheapest serviceable material. So why use gold, why use silver, 
upon which to-write our national checks, checks that all our people 
with products or services to sell will redeem, when paper would 
serve us better? There is no more reason to write a check pay- 
able over the counters of all tradesmen in the products of labor 
on gold than there is to write on gold a check payable over the 
counter of some bank, no more reason for these community 
checks to carry intrinsic value in themselves, than there is for 
bank checks to carry intrinsic value. Indeed, there is not so 
much, for the community checks being redeemable everywhere 
must pass at par everywhere within the community, no matter 
how far from the place of issue. 

And be it borne in mind that national money is nothing more 
nor less than such community checks. Yet we say that when we 








run short of gold to draw them on we must cease to draw them 
and suffer from the want. Now, the time to break loose from 
such absurd restriction and print our community checks on paper 
so that we may issue just as many of them as we need and so 
that business, trade, the exchange of services may never be 
hindered by their want is at hand. And to determine the number 
of community checks that we may have need of and so always 
keep issued just enough and not too many, we have but to watch 
the course of prices and issue such checks so as to keep the 
general level of prices stable, for a fall in prices is evidence 
that there is a scarcity of such checks and hence an apprecia- 
tion in value, in the price men must pay for them in com- 
modities, while a rise in prices is evidence of a superabundance 
of such checks. 

Thus itis that the increased production of gold, the conse- 
quent increasing of the supply of money and raising of prices is 
discrediting Mr. Bryan and his followers and putting the money 
question on a broader, truer basis giving more promise of a sound 
solution. But undeniably the first effect is to drive the money 
question from the foreground, and that it will be the decisive 
issue in 1900 we do not believe. And now before we leave this 
question let us look a little into the increased production of gold. 
At this time gold is being produced at the rate of nearly $300,- 
000,000 a year or three times the production of a dozen years ago. 
And of this gold production it is estimated by the Director of the 
United States Mintsthat $60,000,000 or thereabouts is consumed in 
the arts; certainly not more than $100,000,000 is so used. Thus 
there is left $200,000,000 a year for new coinage. Now, of course, 
some of this is needed to make good losses from abrasion and 
other causes, but as two-thirds of the gold of the world in use as 
money is in bank vaults and used as a basis for paper circulation 
this loss is small. So gold is being produced at a rate that 
promises to increase the world’s stock of gold money by 5 per 
cent. a year. And gold being the basis for our credit system 
such increase in the stock of gold means an extension of credits, 
Hence the rise in prices. 

That such rise should have only shown itself in the last two 
years while the increase of gold production dates from much 
further back, being as much as $200,000,000 in 1895 and more 
in every year since may cause some to query the reason why. 
That reason is in the fact that Russia and Japan preparing to go 
on the gold basis were absorbing large quantities of gold so that 
the gold-using world as a whole did not feel the effects of the 
increased production. But when the demands of Russia and 
Japan were satisfied the gold-using world did feel the stimulus of 
the increased gold production and prices began to rise. And 
rising prices handicap Mr. Bryan in his efforts to make the silver 
question the issue of 1900. They hurt Mr. Bryan’s chances, 
they help those in his party who would unhorse him. 

But there are other reasons aside from the increasing pro- 
duction of gold and rise of prices that bid fair to draw the issue 
away from the lines of 1896 even if the contest of 1900 is to be 
fought out on the money question, which we much doubt. These 
reasons we have already referredto. They lie in the concentrated 
attacks to be made on our national paper currency in the next 
Congress and which must result in broadening out the dis- 
cussion of the monetary question. So on these broader lines the 
Democrats must meet it, they will be confronted not with the 
simple question : What would you do with our metallic money, 
but the complex question: what would you do with our paper 
money? And all silver Democrats will not answer this alike. 
Many of the southern Bourbon Democrats would confine the 
functions of the government entirely to the coinage of gold and 
silver and the issue of coin certificates against deposits of coin. 
The supplying of credit paper money they would leave to the 
banks ; they do not believe it the function of the government to 
supply such currency. Thus we have them desirous of exchang- 
ing the greenbacks for coin certificates and providing for a free 
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issue of bank currency, state bank, of course, for they have no 
love for the national banking system. 

And now what is the scheme of the Republicans? It is to 
exchange the greenbacks for gold certificates and remove some 
of the restrictions upon the issue of national bank currency. 
Now how does this differ from the scheme of the Democrats? 
Only in that the certificates substituted in place of greenbacks 
would be gold and not coin and that the increased issues of bank 
paper would be national bank notes instead of State bank notes. 
That is all the difference. And both schemes are steps in the 
same direction, the direction of putting upon the banks the 
burden of maintaining gold or coin payments, the direction of 
supplanting the national with a bank currency, the direction of 
giving the banks control over the volume of our currency. 
Further they would be steps in the direction of a suspension of 
specie payments, for the banks having control over the paper 
currency such suspension would be to their interest for with an 
irredeemable bank currency as the basis of our monetary system 
they could exercise a much freer and more profitable control over 
the volume of currency, indeed have untrammelled power to reg- 
ulate our measure of value so as to best serve their interests. So 
if the issue of the 1900 campaign is made on the paper money 
question Republican and Democratic parties will be on the same 
side. If this is the issue the fight between the Republican and 
Democratic parties will be a sham ; either way, heads or tails the 
banks will gain and the people lose. If the people win it must 
be through the Peoples party. 

But we opine that the money question will not be the decisive 
issue in the Presidential contest of 1900. ‘The turn of events is 
directing popular attention in another direction. From the grind- 
ing down of prices men have suffered relief, the centralizing of 
wealth in the hands of the moneyed classes through the appre- 
ciation of money has ceased and yet the centralization of wealth, 
the gathering of the surplus fruits of the toil of the many into 
the hands of the few goes on at a more rapid rate than ever. 
And thus are the many kept struggling for a mere livelihood, 
kept working for a mere living with little chance of accumulation, 
little chance of alleviating their lot, while the few reap the major 
advantage of the country’s growth in wealth, riches and produc- 
tive power. And men ask why is this, ask why it is that the few 
should prosper marvellously while the many embarked in business 
on their own account cannot earn a living but are gradually eat- 
ing up their capital, drifting towards ruin, dropping out of the 
race hopelessly out-distanced ? 

Is it that the few have such greater business acumen and 
capacity as to give them superiority over their many competitors ? 
If so the many have nought of which to complain. But if it is 
not so, if they are out-distanced because the few enjoy freight 
rebates, privileges and favors that are closed to them, then they 
have a right to complain, aye it is their duty to arise in defence 
of-their rights. And that the great fortunes of the day are not 
natural growths, do not represent honest earnings but are the 
fritits of practices that are not honorable and upright there is 
ample evidence. Many are to be traced to railroad rebates, the 
fruits of dishonesty shared between railroad manager and favored 
shipper, the favored shipper in consideration of a rebate in 
freight rates given him at the expense of railroad stockholders 
giving back a share of such rebate to the railroad manager thus 
sacrificing interests entrusted to his care. Many again are to be 
trated to railroad discriminations resulting in the wrecking of in- 
dustries and the purchase of the wrecked properties by those in 
whose interest and for the promotion of whose schemes of despoil- 
ment such railfoad’ discrimination be engineered. Many again 
are to be traced tothe overcapitalizing of such properties, and 
their organization into some trust strengthened by the enjoyment 
of special railroad privileges. Indeed it is the enjoyment of rail- 
road rebates that enables many trusts to prosper when their com- 
petitors cannot earn a profit, it is such discrimination that ruins 
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the properties of such trust competitors and enables the speculative 
cliques and trusts to pick up such properties for much less than 
value. 

And so it is that the railroad question is being pushed to the 
fore. That equal opportunities may be insured to all, that trusts 
may be destroyed, that the fleecing of the investing public through 
the over-capitalization of trusts and railroads may cease the 
nationalization of our railroads is demanded and this is an issue 
that the train of events is pushing to the fore as the natural issue 
upon which the contest of 1900 will hinge. And if such is the 
issue, whom will the contest be between? On one side Republi- 
cans and Democrats raising a sham fight against the trusts, wit- 
tingly proposing futile remedies, seeking to distract the attention 
of the voters, whose confidence both old parties have abused, from 
the real remedy. Sham will be the fight of these parties against 
each other on that issue; whether Republican party defeats 
Democratic or Democratic Republican, either way the trusts will 
gain. The only way for the people to gain will be through the 
triumph of the Peoples party. 

The question of protective or revenue tariff only cannot be 
injected into the contest with even the promise of getting up a 
sham fight that will distract the attention of the people from vital 
questions and real remedies for the evils and abuses that beset 
them, and so such issue will be tabooed by both old parties. The 
tariff issue can only figure in the contest as a demand that all 
protective duties on articles monopolized by trusts be taken off. 
But all parties will ostensibly take the same side in this issue, 
profess earnest desire to see such duties removed. But from 
Republicans and Democrats who knowingly imposed duties pro- 
tective of the trusts, what will such professions amount to? They 
will carry with them in such professions the smack of hypocrisy, 
their fair words belied by their deeds. Only the Peoples party 
can make such professions with honesty of face. To the trusts 
it makes no difference whether Republicans or Democrats win. 
In either case they will be safe, their interests safeguarded. The 
success of the Peoples party and that alone will safeguard the 
interests of the people. 


BRITISH ADVICE AND NAKED TRUTHS. 

WO SCORE years and thereabouts ago it was confidently as- 
serted and tacitly assumed that the London press voiced 
British public opinion. And such was the then preponderant 

place held by the London 77mes in the newspaper field that men 
looked as of common accord to its columns to find a reflection of 
British thought and measure the trend of public opinion. The 
voice of the Zimes was regarded as the voice of England. The 
Times,thundered its anathemas and ministries quaked, it spoke 
and the world listened, its imfluence was unbounded. Since those 
days of its accorded supremacy rivals have sprung up and grown 
until the Zimes no longer overtops them all. It can no longer 
claim to speak alone the swelling and incoherent thought of the 
British nation. The prestige that gave it the face to claim that 
right as single to itself is now shared perforce with rivals, and 
withal has the high prestige of the press fallen even in Britain 
as in America. For no longer is it regarded as the true reflector 
of public opinion as a generation and more ago, no longer has it 
the same influence, for men feel that the voice of the press is 
purchasable, that it therefore reflects the wishes of the few of 
wealth and ready to use that wealth to corrupt, rather than the 
wishes of the many. : 
But the London 7imes, though no longer holding its unique 
place, and though it has suffered from the general loss of pres- 
tige of the press, is still looked upon as the most reliable reflector 
of the conservative thought of Britain. It may be that men no 
longer glance first at its editorial page as they are said to have 
done of yore, but that that page is perused with care, and what 
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is therein written weighed with attention and accepted by many 
as unimpeachable teaching of undeniable doctrines, doctrines 
taught dogmatically as if axiomatic, is undoubtedly true. And 
now this journal, writing in regard to the Philippines, tenders us 


advice after this manner: ‘‘ The defense of the Filipinos (this 
before the taking of Malolos) is said to be winning for them the 
respect of the Americans.’’ The growth of such a sentiment 


does honor to the hearts of the Americans, but is no credit to 
their judgment. To give expression to such sentiment or change 
their attitude in any way towards the Filipinos because of such 
sentiment would be a grand mistake. The only thing to do as 
proven by Britain’s own experience is to hunt such people down 
in cold blood, relentlessly, without compassion. It is the only 
way to make them amenable to wearing a foreign yoke. To give 
heed to any feelings of admiration, sympathy in hunting down 
such people is but to defeat the purpose of the campaign. Such 
feelings a conquering people must stifle. The first thing requisite 
of a conqueror is the steeling of his heart to all such sentiments. 
And his conscience he can ease by the thought that the quick 
relentless campaign fought without show of compassion or sym- 
pathy for the weaker people, whose rights are being trampled 
over, will in the end be least costly of blood. But sympathy, 
rights! Sympathy for the weaker people in their struggles for 
independence the conqueror can have none. He must reason that 
independence is not good for them, that under his rule they 
will be better off, that he is thrashing them for their own good, 
that in their struggle they are misguided. And rights! The 
weaker people have no rights that the conqueror recognizes. So 
let there be no compunction in trampling over what a weaker 
people may consider to be their rights. In the conqueror any 
show of such compunction is a sign of weakness. And the 
advice of the Zimes, of Britain: Jet Americans not evince 
such weakness. ‘‘ Until the Filipinos have been forced to admit 
themselves vanquished and sue for peace, the less respect that is 
expressed for their military or other qualities by the Ameri- 
cans the better.’’ Push the war relentlessly, show only the 
mailed hand, no sympathy for those fighting for their liberty, 
no compassion for those who fall, protection only for those who 
with spirit broken bend their necks submissively to such yoke 
as we may impose, crave our forgiveness for fighting for their 
homes and liberty, for not welcoming us as invaders and until 
‘*the Filipinos clearly realize that the privileges granted to them 
come from the grace and justice of the American people and from 
no other cause whatever.” 

This is the advice of Britain tendered us, tendered from the 
point of view taken by the beneficent tyrant when about to 
lighten some grievance. But there is another point of view and 
it is that rights are inherent in man and not enjoyed by grace of 
king or emperor, that rights do not come down to the people, but 
are theirs of right, theirs by the fact that they were born into the 
world and by the grace of God in the image of their Creator, and 
that he who denies to the people the free enjoyment of such 
rights, denies them by the power of might, is usurper and tyrant 
in the eyes of God. And this is the American idea, or was once, 
the point of view held by liberty loving men. And from this 
point of view for the American people to refuse to grant the 
Filipinos any rights save as privileges coming from the grace of 
the conquering people would be to play the tyrannical role. 

If we would not act this role, if we look upon the Filipinos 
not from the British point of view, the point of view of kings 
and emperors and tyrants, but from the American point of view, 
from the point of view of a liberty loving people, we will accord 
to the Filipinos the rights of a self-governing and independent 
people, and not as descending to them by our grace, but as coming 
to them as their right which we have no right in the eyes of God 
or free men, no right save the right of might, a right asserted by 
tyrants, denied by our forefathers, to deprive them of. Measured 
by the scales in which we have claimed the right to measure 
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others, we are, in denying to the Filipinos such rights, doing 
them injustice. And to do justice by them, to accord to them 
their rights, not because we must, but because it is right that we 
should, would be no humiliation. It is just the opposite, that 
which we are doing, perpetrating injustice, exalting might over 
right, denying to the weak rights inherent in all men that ought 
to cause us national humiliation, that will in time, for nations do 
not escape punishment for their crimes. To accord to the Fili- 
pinos that which is their right would add a glorious page to our 
history, bring us honor and respect ; to deny to them such rights 
is to add a page of humiliation darkening and blackening the 
bright pages of our national history. 

Strip down our Philippine policy of the glamor and misrep- 
resentation surrounding it, stand it forth in all its naked truth and 
the blush of shame must rise to the cheeks of honest, liberty 
loving Americans and wrath be kindled in their hearts. In the 
words of a weekly contemporary, the City and State, of Philadel- 
phia, we ask and make answer : 


‘“‘ What are American arms doing in the Philippines, wherein 
is being incurred the slaughter of hundreds, possibly thousands 
of natives, and scores, possibly hundreds, of brave, valuable 
American lives? 

‘We are seeking to effect a conquest over people who do not 
belong to us; a conquest as vulgar, as indefensible morally in 
its basis, as those which Napoleon effected on European soil in 
the early part of the century. We have demanded submission 
of a people over whom we had such rights as came from a pur- 
chase from Spain, their confessed oppressor—that and no more. 
With insolence and mendacity we call them ‘‘ rebels’’ and shoot 
them down—men who, as Senator Mason truly says, swore no 
allegiance to us, and who, judged in any court of ethics known 
among men, owe us no allegiance. This is precisely what we 
Americans—who revere Lexington and Bunker Hill and other 
battle grounds of freedom—are doing in March, 1899. It is not 
bullying John Bull, or glory-loving Johnny Crapeaud, or the 
brutal Russian bear that is doing this, but we ourselves. We 
are ‘‘the man,’’ and no other. We have to rub our eyes and 
slap ourselves to be sure we are awake and in our senses, so 
totally un-American is this thing. 

‘* The Filipinos have right on their side, and the climate—and 
every honest man, in his heart of hearts, knows it ; and we have 
wrong on our side, and a love of the main chance—and we all 
know that, too. Men have determination—desperation—when 
they are fighting for freedom. Mean, treacherous ‘rebels ’’ 
like the Filipinos prefer ‘ia¢ even to a beautiful gilded American 
cage. It is to put them in that cage, and to have them hop up 
and down gratefully like timid birds, that we are destroying 
good American lives ; no principle in it, no honor, no glory ; just 
the fun of making men who thought they were about to be free 
crawl—-and then that beckoning main chance later on! We may 
succeed ; we may take, shoot, or exile the ‘‘rebel’’ Aguinaldo ; 
we may hem in and crush his army. But this ugly truth will 
remain precisely the same, indestructible whether we succeed or 
fail. Weare playing the tyrant with the beautiful, free Ameri- 
can flag wrapped round our bedy. ‘This is what history will see, 
and what we may see now if we cool our heads and look straight 
am °° =? 

‘Tf Gladstone was man enough to hold Great Britain after 
defeat back from an unjust war with the Boers, why should not 
our President at least give Congress the chance to do the right 
and magnanimous act after repeated victories ?’’ 


Here we have the naked truth. There is no escape from it. 
Shall we continue in our ways and permit the writing of evil 
about us in our history or shall we stop in our course, render 
justice, accord to the Filipinos the boon of self government, 
not as a privilege but as a right that we did wrong in denying 
to them, and so give a bright lining, a glorious ending, to a 
chapter in our history that has such a dark beginning? Let 
us stop, weigh the mandates of justice, give heed and reverse 
a policy of wrong and injustice. Then the chapter of our his- 
tory beginning with the war for the liberation of Cuba will fall 
into three parts, have a glorious ending as it had a glorious 
opening, between which the dismal pages telling of our tyran- 
nical demand for the submission of Filipinos to our rule, our 





denial to them of the right to enjoy the inalienable rights of 
man and our making relentless war on them for asserting such 
tights, and pages the reading of which must fill the liberty 
loving reader with dire forebodings, will pale away in the halo 
thrown around our false and evil breeding steps by our doing 
right in the end, acknowledging our fault and rectifying the 
wrong so far as within our power by voluntarily according to 
the Filipinos that which of right is theirs. 





POPULISTS, ATTENTION. 


DALLAS, Tex., March 18, 1899. 
Hon. Henry B. Fay, Minneapolis, Minn. : 


DEAR SiR :—I have to-day issued an address to the Populists 
of the nation [published in THE AMERICAN, issue of March 25th], 
which I hope will meet with your hearty approval. It seems to 
me that the way is now clear for pressing to success the principles 
for which we have been so long laboring. I have delayed action 
thus far in order to secure the hearty co-operation of our Texas 
Populists. 

At the recent meeting of our state committee the plan out- 
lined at Cincinnati in September last, was practically adopted. 
It remains now for us to press the work vigorously along these 
lines. 

You have been assigned, as you will see, certain territory to 
organize and manage, which I trust you will handle in just such 
way as your judgment may dictate. You will not be hampered 
nor circumscribed in your work so long as you stand and work 
for straight Populism, of which I have no apprehension. Write 
me fully and freely at any time, making any suggestions you 
may feel necessary. We want to organize as rapidly as possible. 
Your knowledge of your territory will suggest the best men and 
measures to use. 

Yours truly, 
MILTON PARK, Chairman. 


Dr. Fay replied as follows : 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., March 23, 1899. 
Hon. MILTON PARK, Chairman Peoples Party National Com- 
mittee, Dallas, Tex.: 

My Dear Sir: Your favor announcing your selection of me 
to be a member of your executive staff at hand. 

I would protest that I do not deserve this honor over many 
wiser, older and more deserving heads, were the distinction of 
being organizer of the Peoples party for the northwest, accom- 
panied with railroad passes over my wide domain, a fat salary 
from the trusts and an autocratic Tammany hold on the situation. 
But as such is very far from being the case, I herewith accept the 
commission, and at your command press forward, as one simple 
illustration to the enemy of mankind, that they may shoot down 
leader after leader, and out of the ranks of our hosts yet to con- 
quer, their empty places will keep on being quickly and con- 
stantly filled. Pinning my faith alone to the everlasting right- 
eousness of our principles, I march forth, confident as David, 
when he slew the giant, Goliath. For ‘‘ one man with God can 
put to flight ten thousand.’ 

Your obedient servant, 
HENRY B. Fay. 

Dr. Fay was appointed organizer for the following states : 
Minnesota, Iowa, North and South Dakota, Montana, Wyoming 
and Idaho. Populists of those states will facilitate the work of 
getting the party in shape for a winning campaign in 1900 by at 
once communicating with Dr. Fay. 

* 


Hon. Milton Park, Chairman of the National Committee of 
the Peoples party, having appointed me on his staff and assigned 
to me the work of organization in the Northern and Pacific coast 
division comprising the following states, viz.: Michigan, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, California, Oregon and Washington, 
I desire to push the work vigorously, and to that end I call upon 
the true Populists of those states to assist me. I need men to 
take charge, as state, county, township and ward organizers. 
None but true Populists who will shun and fight fusion and the 
two old plutocratic parties are wanted. 

We are not fighting to make a protest but to win in 1900 
under the Populist banner, and the men who will be entrusted to 
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assist in this fight must battle for the Peoples party and no other. 
Comrades let me hear from you at once. 
Joun O. ZABEL, 
Petersburg, Mich. 
ok 
I have been appointed for a like purpose and make the same 
request of Populists in the states of Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Colorado, Utah and Nevada. 
Pp. J.. DIZON, 
Chillicothe, Mo. 


DO YOUR DUTY FAITHFULLY. 


i THE matter of organization, Populists should not wait for 
the party leaders to take action, but commence the work at 
once themselves. Ours is a Peoples party in fact as well as 
name. All the wisdom of the party is not concentrated in the 
leaders who are alway ready to receive advice from the members 
and to profit by their experience. Made aware of this, it will 
be readily seen how necessary and important it is that the rank 
and file should act immediately that the recognized party leaders 
may know how to proceed. Time presses ; the campaign of 1900 
will soon be upon us, and it will be suicidal to our interests as a 
party to enter it unprepared. 

The object in appointing the organizers for the different 
sections of the country named in the recent address of Chairman 
Milton Park to the Populists of the nation, was to establish a 
headquarters for these sections where the rank and file could 
report progress, said reports to be received by said organizers, 
carefully noted, and a report made of same to the national chair- 
man of the organization committee. 

While these organizers are expected to be active in organiz- 
ing their sections, the rank and file are also expected to do their 
full part in the work of resuscitating the party and instilling 
new life into the organization. They are the party. It is not 
intended that the men named as organizers shall be bosses or 
dictators, but servants of the party, expected to perform a ser- 
vant’s duty faithfully and fully ; and this is said without offense 
to the gentlemen named, whom the chairman of the national 
committee believes and hopes are all patriots. 

Without organization we can have uo uniformity ; and with- 
out a thorough understanding and uniformity of action it is use- 
less to speak of success in 1900 or any other year. 

There isa notion current in certain quarters that the conven- 
tion held at Cincinnati in September of last year nominated candi- 
dates for President and Vice-President. This isa mistake. All 
the convention did was to adopt a platform, formulate a plan of 
organization and submit the names of Barker and Donnelly as 
Presidential recommendations to be balloted on under the refer- 
endum in precinct clubs to be organized under the plan of organ- 
ization adopted by the Cincinnati convention. If, when these 
clubs are organized, these recommendations are ratified by refer- 
endum ballot, then Barker and Donnelly will be the nominees of 
the party next year. Justice, however, to Barker and Donnelly 
demands that the party speak at once. Justice to the party 
demands that the members speak out at once. Justice to the 
cause demands that the party speak out and that the banner of 
Populism be held aloft to the breeze whether are written on it 
Barker and Donnelly or any other names, and in the absence of 
any other names, let it be Barker and Donnelly. Organize! Do 
your duty faithfully.-—/c/ton Park in The Southern Mercury. 





Last Two Tours to Washington Under Personal Escort. 


The last two of the present series of Pennsylvania Railroad 
three-day personally-conducted tours to Washington, D. C., will 
leave April 20th and May 11th. The rate, $14.50 from New York, 
$11.50 from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from other 
points, includes transportation, hotel accommodations and 
Capitol guide fees. An experienced Chaperon will also ac- 
company the party. 

For itineraries, tickets and full information, apply to ticket 
agents ; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 789 Broad 
street, Newark, N. J.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.— Adv. 


Health for Ten Cents. 


Cascarets make the bowels and kidneys act naturally, 
destroy microbes, cure headache, biliousness and constipation. 
All druggists.—Advé. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


The British as Civilizers. 
The Downfall of the Dervishes ; or, The Avenging of Gordon. By ERNEST 
N. BENNETT. New York: New Amsterdam Book Co. §1 4o. 

If there is one thing more than another that is characteristic 
of the average educated English traveller, surely that one thing 
is the personal narrative of his trip which follows closely upon 
its heels. Naturally persevering, bearing personal discomforts 
and hardships with more than ordinary composure, ready to 
embark in any undertaking that promises excitement and scarcely 
counting the risk to life or limb, it is but fair to say that the 
Englishman possesses those peculiarities of mind and tempera- 
ment which are so essential to the making of a successful 
explorer. He generally goes with his eyes open and his mind 
alert ; he is apt, perhaps not unnaturally, to judge harshly and 
by comparison with things and conditions in old England ; he 
usually has small regard for barbarians, to use the word as the 
Romans understood it, except in so far as he can bend them to 
his needs ; he is like to have an eye to trade possibilities, and to 
the advisability of an extension of British dominion. Withal, he 
is a guide one can employ with far more safety than the Conti- 
nental tourist courier, he usually appreciates the requisites of a 
lively, entertaining story and duly supplies them as a vehicle for 
facts and observations which as a rule may be accepted as reli- 
able. Whatever may be his shortcomings and no matter what his 
motives, it is undeniable that to this class of man and writer we 
owe much of the information we have about the world and what 
it contains. Of one thing we may be pretty sure in taking up a 
book of this character, and that is that it will possess the fresh- 
ness of the autobiography. 

What we have just remarked generally, applies to the volume 
before us with some modifications. That Mr. Bennett hails from 
England, that he has not much love and but little more respect 
for the sagacity of Lord Salisbury and his political associates, 
and that his heart swells within him in contemplation of a future 
magnificent British African Empire, sweeping grandly from the 
delta of the Nile clear down to the Cape, the reader is not likely 
to forget, but on the other hand he has not permitted national 
pride to blind him to some things which for the credit of 
Englishmen had better not have been. 

The last British campaign in the Soudan, which culminated 
September 2d of last year in the battle of Omdurman, in which 
the British forces, under Lord Kitchener, completely routed the 
Dervishes, killing some 15,000 of them, is still recent history. 
It is of this campaign, practically of this one battle, that Mr. 
Bennett writes. He went with the troops as special correspon- 
dent for the Westminster Gazette. The latter half of the book 
describing the battle and giving the author’s observations is 
naturally the most important as it is also the most interesting 
part. For present purposes we may therefore pass the first 
chapters by, especially as they contain nothing of importance 
that we have not heretofore been made familiar with. 

As we read this story of the utter annihilation of a great 
army of brave men fighting so desperately but unavailingly in 
defense of their native land, many thoughts occur that are not 
to be put aside casually. Of course, the immediate purpose of 
the British expedition was to revenge the killing of General 
Gordon and his little band, whom Great Britain had so shame- 
fully abandoned to a terrible fate. But how came Gordon to 
the Soudan, and what right had he there? This is a question 
which civilization has its own answer for. We shall not dis- 
pute that answer, but nevertheless it is not surprising that a 
people driven from their homes, even though these were wild or 
at best rude homes, should turn on their despoilers with the 
unbridled fury of despair when the opportunity offered. Then, 
too, when we contemplate the kind of war which the English 
have waged in Central Africa this fierceness is still less to be 
wondered at. War at best is destruction. Still its horrors may 
be somewhat lessened, and much suffering prevented. Where 
civilized nations fight together every care is taken to repair the 
damage immediately the destruction is wrought. But in the 
Soudan the civilizing power has not troubled over the niceties of 
war ; it has made war at once brutal and savage. Not content 
with the deadly destructiveness of modern repeating rifles and 
rapid fire guns, the English used in the late campaign the so- 
called ‘‘ man-stopping bullet,’’ which is specially made with a 
hollow end so that when it strikes it shall spread out broadly and 
thus inflict a frightful wound. But while the use of such a bullet, 
barbarous as it may seem, can perhaps be justified on humani- 
tarian grounds, if sufficiently stretched, there can be absolutely 
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no excuse for the deliberate murder of the wounded left on the 
field of battle. That this seems to have been the practice from 
the beginning makes it only the more revolting. Mr. Bennett 
here speaks of the slaughter of the wounded Dervishes after the 
battle of Omdurman. He says: 


‘‘Our native battalions were soon busily engaged in killing the 
wounded. The Soudanese undertook this task with evident relish, and 
never spared a single Dervish along their path. On our left front, at the 
foot of the Surgham slope, where the opening shell fire of the batteries on 
the left had covered the hillside with dead and wounded, a large number 
of servants and camp followers were also busy. These harpies, intent 
solely on loot, had armed themselves with various weapons. Some carried 
clubs or spears, others had managed to secure old rifles. They advanced 
with great caution, and I saw them fire repeatedly into bodies which were 
already quite dead, before they dared to rush in and strip the corpse of its 
arms and clothing. These cowardly wretches ought most certainly to 
have been prevented from carrying on this irresponsible shooting. * * * 
The barbarous usage of killing the wounded has become traditional in 
Soudanese warfare, and in some cases it must be looked upon as a painful 
necessity. The wounded Dervishes—as I saw with my own eyes, and on 
one occasion nearly felt with my own body—sometimes raised themselves 
and fired one last round at our advancing line. On one occasion a wounded 
Baggara suddenly rose up from a little heap of bodies and stabbed no less 
than seven Egyptian cavalry troopers before he was finally dispatched. 
Still, when all has been said in defense of this practice, it is certain that in 
many cases wounded Dervishes, unarmed and helpless, were butchered 
from sheer wantonness and lust of bloodshed. The whole formed a 
hideous picture not easy to forget.’ 


But the above excuse, and the only one that can be made, is 
a very lame one. When disabled men have been taught to expect 
no quarter it is but natural that they should inflict all possible 
injury upon their heartless enemies before being finally killed. 
From the quotation just made the entire onus of this diabolical 
practice is put upon the native troops, and we find nothing said 
anywhere in the book to incriminate the British regulars. This 
effort—for such it must seem—to shift the responsibility for such 
devilish work from British shoulders, where it must rest in any 
event, even assuming that only native troops engaged in the 
killing, is inexcusable in this book, for Mr. Bennett has himself 
borne witness to the fact that British soldiers were guilty of pre- 
cisely the same acts of savagery. Inthe Contemporary Review for 
January, Mr, Bennett writes : 


‘‘This wholesale slaughter was not confined to Arab servants. It was 
stated that orders had been given to kill the wounded. Whether this was 
so or not I do not know, but certainly no protest was made when the 
Soudanese dispatched scores of wounded men who lay in their path. * * * * 
Dervishes who lay with shattered legs or arms, absolutely without weapons 
were bayonetted and shot without mercy. This unsoldierly work was not 
even left to the exclusive control of the black troops; our own British 
soldiers took part in it. At one place, on the western slopes of Surgham, I 
noticed a fine old Dervish with a gray beard, who, disabled by a wound in 
his leg, lay prostrate beside a small bush. He had apparently attempted to 
escape toward Omdurman with the rest of the Khalifa’s forces who sur- 
vivéd, but his wound had prevented this, and the fugitive had sunk down 
on the ground about eight yards behind his son, a boy of seventeen, 
whose right leg had also been lacerated by a bullet. Neither the father 
nor the son had any weapons at all, yet a Highlander stepped out of the 
ranks and drove his bayonet through the old man’s chest. The victim 
this needles brutality begged in vain for mercy, and clutched the soldier’s 
bayonet, reddening his hands with his own blood in a futile attempt to pre- 
vent a second thrust. No effort was made by any comrade or officer to 
prevent this gratuitous bit of butchery, nor, of course, could any officer 
have interfered very well, if the soldier—as was said to be the case—was 
only acting in accordance with the wishes of the general in command.”’ 


Neither do we find anything definite in this book upon the 
treatment of the wounded. But from the source just mentioned 
we also take the following : 


‘*No attempt was made, either on the day of the battle or next day, to 
do anything for the wounded Dervishes. * * * To lie for two days 
without water in the heat of a Sudam August (sic) is bad enough, but when 
the natural thirst is augmented by the fever which invariably accompanies 
gunshot wounds the torture must be terrible. * * * Hundreds of 
wounded Dervishes who had failed to escape from the field were left to 
perish miserably within easy reach of our succour had it been forth- 
coming.” 





We can readily appreciate with what feelings Mr. Bennett 
must regard this frightful record of barbarous inhumanity, and 
that he must wish with all his heart that such acts of cruelty 
could not be justly charged to British soldiers, but this is no 
good reason for glossing over the real facts (which he himself 
has vouched for), as has been done in the book before us. To 
be sure it gives quite enough to show the kind of warfare Britain 
has waged in the Soudan. We read of the shelling of the 
Mahdi’s tomb in Omdurman, and how the gun boats poured a 
deadly fire into a mass of fugitives (men, women and children) 
who were endeavoring to make their way out of the city. Cer- 
tainly these things must speak volubly to the natives of Central 
Africa of the advantages of civilization and the beneficence of a 
Christian people! And the work is but just begun if we are to 
believe Mr. Bennett, for he says: ‘‘ Unless our recovery of the 
Nile banks as far as Omdurman is followed by the possession of 
the Behr-el-Ghazal, we may almost be said to have labored in 
vain.’’ 


The True Poetic Genius. 


Foems by Richard Realf, Poet, Soldier, Workman. Edited by Co. 
RICHARD J. HINTON, with a Memoir. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Company. $2.50. 


A question is said to have been asked Longfellow, our 
American poet: What is the chief part of a great poet? He 
answered, genius. What next? Genius. And what next again? 
To this the same reply was given; genius. And true it certainly 
is. While genius is most necessary and, indeed, compatible with 
every success of life to everybody, the poet, the real poet, can by 
no means afford to miss this gift of the graces. And sothe poet, 
soldier, workman, whose book of poetry lies before us. While 
it is true, his personal life was full of storm, stress, error and 
misfortune, his genius shone, nevertheless, like a glory, combin- 
ing high and exceptional talents with poetical emotions belonging 
to the real poet. Asa journalist, lecturer, soldier and poet his 
mind united so many fine talents, produced so numerous ex- 
quisite thoughts, that this man, when he died at the age of but 
forty-six, seemed to have crowded into that short space the 
experience and emotions that a hundred years would scarcely 
bring to most productive brains. His character had many con- 
flicting and also many erroneous traits, his temperament was that 
of the eccentric, yet his mind that of the ever productive genius. 
Having been misled, spoiled and somewhat disappointed by 
circumstances, his biography becomes the sad tale of woe, that 
awakes pathetic interest, the same interest which attaches to 
almost every wayward son of genius. To make us more familiar 
with all the circumstances of the poet, Colonel Hinton, who was 
the literary executor and a personal friend of Realf, divided this 
volume into two parts, giving in the first, in the form of a 
‘*Memoir’’ his entire, sad biography, while the second part 
gives about 120 of his finest poems, which, being of so unusually 
high quality, will certainly remain of peculiar interest to every 
reader and lover of lyric. 

England, that wonderful country where genius is at home 
and seems to thrive so well, is also the native home of Realf. 
There his cradle stood, there the muses had sung him lullabies, 
there the graces rocked him into sleep, He was born in Fram- 
field, Sussex County, on June 14, 1832. His parents were, like 
those of most poets, and like those of nearly all English poets, 
pious, humble and poor people. His love for his mother and 
sister is not only touchingly described by his biographer, but he 
speaks himself in many a poem about them in language which 
thrills through and through. Every hero must necessarily find 
some one who would idolize him, every hero must havea remark- 
ably handsome face. So Realf. He attracted notice. When 
quite young he began to play the role of a wonder-child. Dr. 
Stafford, a well known physician of Brighton and a highly 
cultured and leading society man, took an unusual interest in the 
young poet, whose exceedingly handsome face, whose engaging 
manners and whose touching, elegant verses made him all inter- 
esting at once. He became the favorite par excellence, not only 
of the doctor, his protector, but of the whole town, of the men 
and women of learning and station and the feminine world at 
large. At once he was taken up asa fad, asa pet. His boyish 
poems were read as ‘‘ the latest ’’’ to very large and distinguished 
audiences. The ‘‘ great’’ people of the day became interested 
in his productions, in him. All went to see, to hear this 
wonderful boy-poet, who was fascinating, magnetic indeed. 
Among these early admirers of his were men and women who 
occupied no small place in the domain of thought. There were 
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Lady Byron and her daughter Ada; Rodgers, the poet; Lady 
Jane Peel; Miss Martineau; Miss Jameson; Miss Mitford and 
others. He had also shown the possession of some slight imita- 
tive talent as a modeler of images in clay, and Gibson, the 
sculptor, thought there was in him the making of a creative 
artist in that direction also. The society people of Brighton, 
that fashionable watering place of England, determined among 
themselves to publish a collection of his verses, and this was done 
in 1852 under the title of ‘‘ Guesses at the Beautiful,’’ with 
Charles de la Pryme, Fellow of Trinity College, nephew of 
Thackeray, as editor. Some men do not seem born to be mere 
tools of admiration, some minds cannot endure it, they rebel, they 
resist. Such was exactly the case with Realf. He tells us in 
‘* Little Classics’’: ‘‘ The natural tendency of it all was to 
make me forgetful of the honest peasant ancestry from which I 
sprang.’’ He became naturally spoiled. While some spirits are 
mentally great enough to resist strong temptations and folly, 
others, and to those Realf belonged, become victims to it. He 
lost more and more control of himself. He became entangled, 
after having gone through a most disorderly youth and many 
unbecoming affairs, in a grave scandal of such unusual grossness 
and sensation, that the first act of this nineteen year old ‘‘ pet of 
society ’’ closed with his being sent over to the United States to 
begin life anew. 

He went to Kansas as a correspondent for the 77tbune and 
for several other papers. Later he was drawn into the famous 
John Brown movement in the interest of which he was sent to 
England and France. While engaged there, the Civil War 
broke out which induced him to return at once. On his arrival 
he enlisted in the Union army, served through both a Western 
and Southern campaign and was several times commended for 
heroism and gallantry. Private affairs, money matters, marriage 
and other trivial things conflicted. He went down hill; he 
became destitute. If the German poet Heine’s life was sad, 
significant and strange, Realf’s life seems so much sadder still. 
Both poets had many traits in common. They resemble one 
another greatly, both having been remarkably handsome men. 
Then, they both had a striking love for their mothers and kin- 
dred. But, while Heine’s life was, in one sense at least, pure 
and-unstained, Realf’s private life was badly stained and full of 
excesses and grievous faults. We read with deep pity the pain- 
ful story of his marital life, his miseries, his beggarly poverty 
and distress. The following letter to Colonel Tappen, dated 
October 28, 1878, gives a clear insight of this crushed and 
wretched life: ‘‘ I have had heavy burdens to bear, such as have 
set stronger men than I reeling into hell. I have tried to bear 
them like a man, but can endure no more. If I am weak and 
selfish, God will forgive me. * * * 1 die in peace with all 
mankind and asking forgiveness for my own manyfold trespasses. 
* * * Ido not speak of my love for my parents and kindred. 
It is too sacred. Good-by. God bless you.’’ The end of it all 
was that one morning the poet was found dead in his bed ina 
poor lodging house in San Francisco, with a bottle of laudanum 
at his side. 

Realf’s poems first appeared in the San Francisco Argonaut. 
Later in the A//antic and many other prominent magazines and 
newspapers. Among his poems are some of unparalleled beauty 
and charm. Some of them will ever be considered jewels of the 
fairest kind, which will live to remain. Some are widely copied, 
translated and quoted. Their beauty of style and rhythm are 
highly appreciated, because of their emotional intensity of senti- 
ment. Who would not enjoy the reading of poems such as 
‘‘The Inauguration’’ March 4, 1857 ; ‘‘ We will Subdue You ”’ ; 
‘‘Treland’s Misrule’’ ; ‘‘ Emancipation’’ and others. His war 
songs are full of fire, signalizing the fame and heroic deeds of 
our soldiers of the Civil War. Among his miscellaneous poems 
‘‘A Faint Adieu,’’ ‘‘Summer Night,’’ ‘‘ The Palace of 
Thought,’’ are really sweet. In his love songs and sonnets he 
seems to show himself at his best. Many of them display a 
musical sense, and a mastery of the English rhythm which is 
perfection or near to perfection. Pearls of thought, heart and 
sentiment are to be found among them. Who would read poems 
like ‘‘ Father Love,’’ ‘‘ Two,’’ ‘‘ Life and Love,’’ ‘‘ Letters 
from Home,”’ ‘‘ Life’s Dower,’’ and not be enraptured ? 

Nearly half of the book is devoted to the memoir by the 
poet’s intimate friend, Richard J. Hinton. Col. Hinton under- 
stands well what a biography should be and gives us in this well 
written memoir all, or nearly all, that concerns the poet, his life 
and career. He points out all in the plainest, simplest and sin- 
cerest language, telling of this strange life, so full of sadness, of 
love, so full of victory and defeat, so full of hope and despair. 
In more than eloquent language he portrays Realf asa poet. Yes, 
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and a poet he was. And if Schiller is right, that the poet lives 
in Heaven and not here below, if we believe that great minds 
know no common hardships, if we, finally, believe with the poet 
himself, that genius’ home is his higher sphere, and his only love 
the Muse, we can then but faintly understand how high above 
the ordinary Realf stood and thought and felt when we intelli- 
gently read ‘‘’ The Poet’s Wealth,’’ wherein he so beautifully 
emphasises this conception : 


‘“Who says the poet’s lot is hard? 
Who says it is with misery rife? 
Who pities the deluded bard 
That dreams away his life? 
Go thou and give thy sympathy 
Upon the crowd of common men ; 
The poet needs it not, for he 
Hath joys beyond thy ken. 


‘* Yea, he hath many a broad domain 

Which thou, O man, hath never seen, 

Where never comes the pelting rain 
Or stormy winter keen. 

There ever balmy is the air, 
And ever smiling are the skies, 

For beauty ever blossoms there— 
Beauty that never dies. 


“There sportive fancy loves to roam 

And cull the sweets from every flower, 

While meditation builds her home 
Beneath some forest-bower ; 

There, too, the poet converse holds 
With spirit of the long ago, 

And dim futurity unfolds 
Secrets for him to know. 


‘* Then say not that in wretchedness 

The poet spends his weary days, 

Say not that hunger and distress 
Are guerdon for his lays ; 

But rather say that lack of gold 
Unto the bard is greatest bliss, 

And gay, he is not earth-controlled 
Whilst owning wealth like this. 


*_* 
* 


The Lost Found. 
A Voyage to the Moon. By Monsieur CyRANO DE BERGERAC. 
York: Doubleday & McClure Co. 50 cents vet. 

A curious and none the less remarkable character was that 
Savinien-Hercule de Cyrano Bergerac who was born March 6, 
1619 and died 1655. Far from wasting the short life which was 
allotted him, Cyrano made good use of it, as is evidenced by the 
varied and in many ways rich record he left behind, though 
strange as it may seem his work disappeared at his death almost 
as completely as he himself. And so for many long years after 
did it remain practically lost to the world, hidden in an obscurity 
where it might have remained indefinitely but for a combination 
of fortunate circumstances. The stage and the playwright have 
together rescued both Cyrano and his works from their long time 
oblivion. Possibly no drama of recent times has attracted greater 
notice or called forth more comment than M. Rostand’s ‘‘Cyrano 
de Bergerac.’’ And to its success there can be no question that 
we owe the resurrection of the real Cyrano and his quaint and 
original works. To those who have found pleasure in Rostand’s 
play, based as it is on Cyrano’s life and writings, the opportunity 
now Offered to obtain some knowledge of the man and his life, 
and to familiarize themselves with at least one of his works will 
seem little short of a treat. 

The neat little volume before us gives just what the general 
reader wants, a concise biographical sketch of Cyrano and one of 
the most characteristic and noteworthy of his literary produc- 
tions. For his day and generation Bergerac was a very progres- 
sive spirit. Indeed, he seems to have been well abreast. of the 
most advanced thinkers of the period, and to have been quite 
capable of doing a little reasoning on his own account and ex- 
pressing himself freely, even when his opinions differed radically 
from those held by the majority of his fellow men. It must 
seem that this saying or doing anything out of the ordinary was 
then regarded—and is yet, must we confess it—as quite an 
offense and breach of good faith, and that Cyrano had, accord- 
ingly, frequent occasion to feel the displeasure of the good old 
conservatives who preferred to believe the world was a flat shield 
supported at the four corners, simply because they had always 
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done so. ‘Thus was he doomed even because of his genius, but 
being somewhat of a philosopher Cyrano doubtless made the 
best of things and troubled himself over his narrow-minded 
tormentors only when they became too impertinent or the humor 
took him. Yet, all in all, he seemed an unlucky fellow, always 
just missing the best, as the editor, Mr. Curtis H. Page, says in 
his biographical sketch. 

Cyrano was ready of hand, quick of wit, a poet, a philoso- 
pher—perbaps more eminently the latter than anything else. 
As a student under Gassendi he had Moliere for a class-mate, or 
may be it would be better to put it the other way round, for cer- 
tainly Moliere drew more from Cyrano than the latter ever gained 
from him. However, we are not among those who would belittl- 
Moliere because he appropriated what he found good, and are 
much inclined to say with Mr. Page: ‘‘It is not a matter to ree 
proach Moliere with, but it is a case in which Cyrano should 
receive due credit.’’ Swift is supposed to have found the inspi- 
ration, if not the matter, for his ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels’’ in ‘A 
Voyage to the Moon’”’ and the ‘‘Comic History of the States 
and Empires of the Sun.’’ Among the dramatic and poetic pro- 
ductions of Cyrano, ‘‘ Agrippine’’ takes first rank. 

What was originally entitled ‘‘ The Comical History of the 
States and Empires of the World of the Moon,’’ is here repub- 
lished under the more simple title of ‘‘ A Voyage to the Moon.”’ 
It is a reprint of the English translation made by A. Lovell and 
printed in London in 1687. The old style spelling, etc., has 
been reproduced. Mr. Page has added largely to the value and 
completeness of the present edition, for not only has he appended 
many very useful foot-notes, but he has been able to supply 
several missing bits which were lost at the time of translation, 
or more probably suppressed because the opinions therein ex- 
pressed were too radical for the time. 

To appreciate this tale at its correct value it is necessary to 
keep constantly in mind the time at which it was written and the 
then state of human knowledge. Read in this light ‘‘ A Voyage 
to the Moon ’”’ is certainly a very remarkable production purely 
from a scientific and philosophic standpoint. Again, it is pos- 
sible to read it merely as a fairy tale and be quite as much struck 
with the originality of the author’s imagination and his vivid 
descriptions. In a word, Cyrano has effected a union of imagina- 
tion, knowledge and philosophy, and by the time we have read 
attentively ‘‘ A Voyage to the Moon’’ we have gained a pretty 
clear insight into the unique personality of its author. It would 
be easy to select passages for quotation, but as it will be far 
better for each one to read the tale in its entirety, we shall con- 
fine ourselves very strictly to a few points that more especially 
indicate the state of Cyrano’s mind. When it is remembered 
that Newton did not demonstrate the laws of gravitation until 
1685, it is noteworthy that Cyrano comprehended the principle 
in a general way. In describing his voyage to the moon he 
says : 


‘When I had, according to the computation I made since, advanced a 
good deal more than three quarters of the space that divided the Earth 
from the Moon ; all of a sudden I fell with my Heels up and Head down, 
though I had made no trip ; and indeed, I had not been sensible of it, had 
not I felt my Head loaded under the weight of my Body: The truth is, I 
knew very well that I was not falling again towards our World; for though 
I found myself betwixt two Moons, and easily observed, that the nearer I 
drew to the one, the farther I removed from the other; yet I was certain, 
that ours was the bigger Globe of the two: Because after one or two days 
Journey, the remote Refractions of the Sun, confounding the diversity of 
Bodies and Climates, it appeared to me only as a large Plate of Gold: 
That made me imagine, that I byassed (was descending) towards the 
Moon ; and I was confirmed in that Opinion, when I began to call to mind, 
that I did not fall till I was past three quarters of the way. For, said I to 
my self, that Mass being less than ours, the Sphere of its Activity 
must be of less Extent also , and by consequence, was later before I felt 
the force of its Center.” 


Again, we find this explanation of the falling of bodies, and 
the relative speed at which they descend: ‘‘ Though a Rock fall 
with greater Rapidity than a Feather, both of them have the 
same inclination for the Journey ; but a Cannon Bullet, for in- 
stance, were the Earth pierced through, would precipitate with 
greater haste to the Center thereof than a Bladder full of Wind; 
and the reason is, because that mass of Metal is a great deal of 
Earth contracted into a little space, and that Wind a very little 
Earth in a large space.’’ And here we can see his mind striving 
to grasp the truths of evolution. ‘‘It may be said that all that’s 
necessary for the composition of a Tree, is in a Man; and ina 





Tree, all that’s necessary for making a Man.’’ But where 
Cyrano compares creation to a throwing of dice he gets away off. 
Yet he evidently conceived that every living thing was composed 
of minute atoms, in which he came mightily near the truth. 
Elsewhere other interesting points occur, as in the discourse of 
the youth Cyrano meets in‘the moon who tells him of the earthly 
paradise and how, after the falling, the Allwise could not bear to 
reside there longer and so sought to return to the moon from 
whence he had been carried by exstasies to the earth, taking 
paradise with him. To manage this ‘‘ he filled Two large Ves- 
sels which he sealed Hermetically, and fastened them under his 
Arm-pits. So soon as the Smoke begin to rise upwards, and 
could not pierce through the Metal, it forced up the Vessels on 
high, and with them also that Great Man.’’ Doubtless where 
Cyrano speaks of smoke he has reference to steam, a force not 
then applied, but the expansive character of which could hardly 
have escaped the notice of one so philosophic as he was. 


* OF 


A Nilitary Life of General Sherman. 


General Sherman. By GENERAL MANNING F. Force. New York: D. 
Appletcn & Co. $1.50. 


The several books published under the direction and gen- 
eral superintendence of General James G. Wilson, known as 
‘“The Great Commanders Series.’’ have won deserved and prompt 
approval from all sides. The work is a commendable one and 
taken together with the uniform excellence of all the books pub- 
lished in the series makes a complete and thorough history of our 
famous soldiers and sailors. 

A book with General Sherman as the figure-head is at once 
interesting and valuable as a history of perhaps the greatest 
military achievement of modern times. After Grant, no soldier 
has won such esteem and gained wider reputation than he who 
led the bold and brilliant march ‘‘from Atlanta to the Sea.” 
This book written by General Force, who took part in the great 
campaign, assisted owing to illness by General Cox, is admirable 
as a military treatise covering in a cool, clear and dispassionate 
manner the several campaigns of the war in which Sherman fig- 
ured. We regret, however, that our author could not have seen his 
way clear to give a true picture of Sherman as the man and not 
only of Sherman the soldier. In places we get a little insight 
into the life of the General, but the book is really a pure and 
simple account of military operations as seen by military eyes. 
About the only place our author sketches Sherman himself is in 
a comparison between Sherman and General Thomas. ‘‘ Sher- 
man was impulsive and demonstrative ; Thomas was impassive 
and phlegmatic. Sherman was lithe and wiry ; Thomas was 
massive and slow of motion. Sherman was restless and aggres- 
sive; Thomas was deliberate and inclined to the defensive. 
Sherman grew more quiet in the excitement of a crisis in battle ; 
Thomas was quickened by such a crisis into more active movement 
of mind and body. They supplemented each other admirably, 
but there can now be little doubt that Sherman’s restless energy, 
his physical inability to tolerate a standstill, was the quality which 
made it possible to continue the advance in Georgia, where the 
army was dependent on a single line of communications reaching 
to the Ohio river, four hundred miles away.’’ Such is the pic- 
ture General Force gives of Sherman and his chief aid and 
friend, Thomas, and such are the characteristics of the man who 
dared to cut himself off from all possible assistance from his gov- 
ernment and take up a campaign that was to divide the South 
and thereby force the surrender of Lee to the Army of the 
Potomac. 

Sherman never overestimated the strength of his enemy and 
once his mind had been made up, nothing would deter him from 
immediately opening the campaign. He recognized at their full 
value the many obstacles to be surmounted, he knew full well 
that before him was perhaps the greatest and most versatile com- 
mander the South had produced, but never once during some 
four months of continuous fighting do we find him doubting a 
successful termination of the movement. Much adverse criticism 
was made of what was called his harsh treatment of the Southern 
people in the path of his march, how in the case of Atlanta he 
forced the citizens to leave the town and seek homes elsewhere. 
No man regretted harsh measures more, 10 man hated war more 
intensely than Sherman, but he was one who saw the path of 
duty before him, a man resolved to carry to a success his work, 
come what would. Writing to the Mayor of Atlanta on this very 
point, he says: ‘‘ War is cruelty, and you cannot refineit. I 
had no hand in making this war. I will make more sacrifices 
than any of you to-day to secure peace. But you cannot have 
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peace and a division of our country. You might as well appeal 
against the thunderstorms as against the terrible hardships of 
war. They are inevitable, and the only way the people of 
Atlanta can hope to live in peace and quiet at home is to stop 
this war. I want peace and believe it can only be reached 
through Union and war, and I will conduct war purely with a 
view to perfect and early success. When peace does come you 
may call on me for anything.’’ 

It is interesting to note that the total number of soldiers of 
all arms that started from Atlanta with Sherman on his march to 
the sea was slightly over 60,000 men, We have been accustomed 
to read that the number of soldiers in this army exceeded this 
figure by many thousands, but this is taken from official sources 
the correctness of which is unquestioned. These men were, 
however, the pick of the army and took the road, “‘ ignorant 
whither they were going, but buoyant, confident, expecting to 
reach the sea at some point, sanguine of reaching Richmond in 
time to take part in an engagement which would end the war.’’ 
The description of the much discussed battle of Shiloh is full, 
complete and evidently absolutely accurate, and should assist 
materially in clearing up the storm charged atmosphere still 
hanging over the battlefield. The maps of the Georgia and 
March to the Sea campaigns are fine and the frontispiece is an 
excellent steel engraving of Sherman. 
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AN INDEX FINGER. By Tulis Abrojal. Pp 382. New York: R. F. 
Fenno & Co. $1.25. 
THE MeasurE or A MAN. By E. Livingston Prescott. Pp. 302. New 


York: R.F. Fenno & Co. $1.25. 


THE AMERICAN COLONIAL HANDBOOK. By Thomas Campbell-Cope- 
land. Pp. 181. New York: Funk & WagnallsCo. s5oc. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, to July 1897. 
Pp 686. Washington: Government Printing Office. 


POINTED PARAGRAPHS for Thoughtful People. 
Pp 53. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 25¢. 


PoLiTicaL ECONOMY SERMONS AND Essays. 
Pp. 77. Chicago: W. L. Raynolds. toc. 


ON THE SOUTH AFRICAN FRONTIER. The Adventures and Observa- 
tions of an American in Mashonaland and Matabeleland. By William 
Harvey Brown. Pp. 430, with illustrations and maps. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3. 


By James Guy Burr. 


By Rev. D. Oglesby. 


Gettysburg, Luray, and Washington—Personally Conducted Tour via 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has arranged for a 
five-day personally conducted tour to Gettysburg, Luray, and 
Washington on May 6th. A full day will be spent at Gettys- 
burg, three hours at Luray, affording ample time to make the 
tour of the wonderful caverns, and two days at Washington. 

The party will be under the guidance of one of the company’s 
experienced tourist agents. A chaperon, whose especial charge 
will be unescorted ladies, will also accompany the party through- 
out, Round-trip tickets, including transportation for the round 
trip, hotel accommodations at Gettysburg and carriage drive over 
the battlefield, luncheon, transfer, and admission to the Luray 
Caverns, luncheon, transfer, and hotel accommodations at Wash- 
ington, and dinner going and supper returning, at Broad Street 
station in connection with tickets from Trenton and points East 
thereof, will be sold at the extremely low rate of $25 from New 
York, $24 from Trenton, $22 from Philadelphia, and proportion- 
ate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to ticket agents ; 
tourist agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 789 Broad street, 
Newark, N. J. ; or address Geo. W. Boyd, assistant general pas- 
senger agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.—Adv¢. 


$100 REWARD $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to learn thst there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure in a its stages, and that is Oatarrh. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure known to the medical fraternity. Oatarrh being 
a constitutional disease, requires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is 
taken internally, acting directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the system, 
thereby destroying the foundation of the disease, and giving the patient strength by 
building up the constitution and assisting nature in doing ite week. The proprietors 
have so much faith in its curative powers that they offer One Hundred Dollars for any 
Send for list of testimonials. 

Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


case that it fails to cure. 
47 Sold by Druggists, 5c. 
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St. Mary’s Hall Lectures and other Papers, By HENRY BupDD. Philadel- 


phia: Henry T. Coates &. Co. §1.50. 

Some of the best and most instructive works that have 
been published owe their birth to the investigation of busy men 
seeking relaxation from the cares and troubles of daily life. 
Such work is taken up with no wish other than self-interest and 
pleasure, and as a rule the student has no desire or expectation 
of ever posing before the public as an authority. Now and then 
we find the man overpersuaded by friends and family and urged 
forth onto the unknown sea of publicity that too often leads to 
bitter humiliation and disappointment. 

The compilation of sundry lectures before us into book form 
contains, our author tells us, ‘‘ some of the occasional relaxa- 
tions of a professional life. These papers represent to the writer 
a great deal of pleasure, and he cannot hope that the readers can 
have a tithe of the enjoyment from their perusal that he has had, 
from time to time, in working them up, and he is aware that his 
action in publishing may appeaz tosome presumptuous.’’ While 
agreeing in the main with Mr. Budd’s assertion that he has derived 
much more pleasure in getting up these papers than one can have 
in the reading, still there is in this book some very wholesome and 
interesting matter. The reader will not discover much that is 
new in these papers, but he will find himself agreeing in most 
cases, and often smypathizing and applauding, as, for instance, 
in the following vigorous and beneficial attack on present day 
conditions: ‘‘ We must not judge of a man of Bayard’s (Che- 
valier) time by the moral maxims of the present age, an age, in 
which the standard of excellence is much higher in theory than 
in practice, an age which prates of political purity and is dis- 
figured by most hideous political corruption, in which corruption 
is not only winked at when it is impossible to avoid seeing it in 
its full deformity, but when dragged to the light of day is too 
often suffered to go, unpunished, and the perpetrators against 
political liberty, for when purity is gone fast follows liberty, 
instead of being scorned from one end of the land to the other, 
cast out as miserable traitors to the people who elevated them, 
not only go unpunished of justice, but are feted and caressed.’’ 

Throughout the several essays in this book we find creeping 
in sudden outbursts and bits of wisdom that delight, showing .as 
they do sturdy honesty and purity of mind. Unfortunately 
Mr. Budd also launches forth in violent and intemperate attack 
upon those whose only offense is that they differ with him in 
politics. The anger displayed in the lecture on ‘‘ Thomas Jeffer- 
son ’’ is as childish as it is disgusting, and we regret to see the 
usually clear headed lawyer rush forth into a tirade of abuse, 
neglecting entirely to bring up any arguments whatever in sup- 
port of his heated assertions. Mr. Budd is no longer a young 
man and the hot headed impetuosity of youth is far from becom- 
ing in a man of his years, and is an insult to his reputation and 
standing at the bar. We notice that Mr. Budd asserts in his 
article on Philip Massinger that no one knows where the bones of 
this much abused yet famous poet and author rest, yet we are 
told by many authorities that Massinger was buried in the church- 
yard of St. Savior’s, and in the parish register stands the pathetic 
entry, ‘‘ March 20, 1640, buried Philip Massinger, a stranger.’’ 

Mr. Budd shows a commendable zeal in taking up the cudgels 
in defense of the forgotten yet deserving men who have helped 
make of English literature what it is to-day. In this way his 
work is a valuable contribution as it brings again to mind many 
things otherwise passed by. The get up of the book is very 
creditable and satisfactory, showing both stability and modesty. 

* * 
By Morrison I. Swirt, Los Angeles, Cal.: 
10 cents. 


Anti- Imperialism. Public 


Ownership Review. 
For true American citizens, for all men imbued with the 
great and noble principles enunciated by the Fathers in 1776 and 
won and preserved at such terrible cost, the course of the United 
States in the Philippines, in denying and forcibly assailing the 
very rights which Americans have for a hundred and twenty- 
three years held to be inalienable, is one that brings a feeling of 
shame, yesindignation, and in the contemplation of which they 
may well fear for the future. The very foundation principles 
upon which our institutions rest have within a few short months 
been violently pushed to one side by those in authority at Wash- 
ington. 

This pamphlet of sixty-four pages makes sad reading for the 
American citizen who believes in the brotherhood of man and holds 
to the great truths of justice and equal opportunity to all men. 
Mr. Swift makes a scathing arraignment of those responsible for 
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our national humiliation, but ii is none too severe. He lays bare 
the motive that prompts the imperialistic policy,—money gain 
for an unscrupulous few, and tears away the cloak of humani- 
tarianism behind which its supporters seek to hide their real pur- 
pose. We heartily wish that this unassuming little book may 
have a wide reading, because it must bring every reader to a 
realization of what this new national policy is, and means, and 
foreshadows. We are hand in glove with Mr. Swift against 
imperialism, and it has been a source of profound rejoicing and 
encouragement, though not of surprise to us, to find Peoples 
party papers throughout the nation,—mouthpieces of the only 
party that holds man superior to money—taking their stand 
firmly on the side of liberty. 


** 


Brown, V. C. 
$1.25. 


By MRS. ALEXANDER. New York: R. F. Fenno & Co. 


The novel reading public is well acquainted with the fertile 
pen of Mrs. Alexander. Her name is synonymous with the 
gushing love story. One need have no fear in taking up any 
of her stories, need expect no surprises or disappointments, for 
he will surely find the course of true love sailing triumphant 
through stormy seas that should and would in real life engulf 
the ship of happiness. Mrs. Alexander builds on the proverb, 
‘*that all the world loves a lover,’’ and her wisdom in the selec- 
tion is demonstrated time and again by the marked popu- 
larity of her books. She is unquestionably an established 
favorite and with ordinary care should maintain her position 
against all comers for many years. Her stories with their happy 
endings, pointing out the beauty and glory of true, courageous 
and sincere love, are always well told and pleasing. While 
approachihg sometimes perilously near the immoral, as in the 
present book, our author takes good care to make us forget all 
this in the joy of the final climax. By touching lightly some 
things that are only spoken of in a whisper, Mrs. Alexander 
shows that she grasps at their full commercial and popular value 
the weak points in the human armor, and then by leading the 
reader away from dangerous ground she forges still another link 
in the chain of fame. So skillfully is this done that one rarely 
hears any disparaging remark or comment. While her work is 
not of lasting calibre the undeniable hold her books have won 
throughout England and the United States stamps her as one of 
the most successful novel writers of the day. This present book 
is a good sample and will receive the applause and good wishes 
of the author’s many friends. 
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Political Egypt and the Way Out. Philadelphia: C. F. Taylor. 5 cents. 


A monograph of sixteen pages dealing with the question of 
Direct Legislation, the Initiative and Referendum, in very effec- 
tive manner. The only fault we have to find with it is that the 
plea is made for the application of direct legislation to municipal 
and state affairs alone and on the ground that we can well afford 
to wait in applying it to national affairs if we can thereby pro- 
mote its application in states and municipalities, for surely if it 
works well in such restricted sphere its success there will pave the 
way for its adoption in the broader and national sphere. Now 
this isall very well but we much fear that if restricted so as not to 
cover the whole sphere of national as well as state and municipal 
affairs the Supreme Court of the United States will knock out 
direct legislation in the narrow sphere declaring direct legisla- 
tion amendments to state constitutions to be unconstitutional. 
Incredible as the rendering of any such decisions may seem it 
would be no new departure for courts of the United States to so 
hold. The Federal Constitution guarantees to the several states 
a republican form of government and on several occasions have 
the courts decided that a republican government in the meaning 
of the Constitution is a representative government, a government 
in which the people act through representatives not directly. So 
to incorporate the principles of direct legislation would be un- 
republican and hence unconstitutional, would change the govern- 
ment of the states from a republican form into democratic and 
democracy is a sononym fer mobocracy. We will not be at all 
surprised to see our courts reasoning along such lines if given the 
chance and so ruling against direct legislation if we do not, by 
an amendment to the national Constitution and establishing direct 
legislation as a part of our system of national government, take 
away their power to so rule. 

So the danger of stopping at half way stations until the 
principles of direct legislation are given a trial. We fear such 
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stopping would be followed by the courts preventing the trial. 
It may be remarked, however, that South Dakota has adopted a 
direct legislation amendment to her constitution and Utah is to 
vote on such an amendment in 1900. Therefore, an early raising 
of such questions, that will result in setting aside our doubts or 
confirm us in our fears, may be anticipated. But for our part we 
do not want to see the question of direct legislation divided, we 
cannot encourage such dividing. 


ABOUT BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


Prof. Angelo Heilprin’s high rank as a geographical student 
and scientist will give a peculiarly authoritative character to his 
forthcoming book, ‘‘ Alaska and the Klondike,’’ which will be 
published this spring by D. Appleton & Company, with elaborate 
illustrations. Professor Heilprin has made a most careful per- 
sonal examination of the country which he describes, and the 
results of his observations are set forth in a popular and interest- 
ing form. 


re 


Among the books just published by The Macmillan Com-- 


pany, we mention the following as of particular interest 
and importance: ‘‘ Letters from Japan,’’ a record of modern 
life in the island empire, by Mrs. Hugh Fraser, who, as wife 
of the British Minister, had free access to social circles and 
to sources of information not usually open to foreigners ; 
‘“The History of South America from its Discovery to 
the Present Time,’’ compiled from the works of the best 
authors and from authentic documents, many hitherto unpub- 
lished, in various archives and public and private libraries in 
America and Spain; ‘‘The Right to the Whole Produce of 
Labor,’’ the origin and development of the theory of labor’s 
claim to the whole product of industry, by Dr. Anton Menger, 
Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of Vienna, translated 
by M. E. Tanner. 
* 


Herbert S. Stone & Co., of Chicago, announce what is said 
to be an important biography. It is ‘‘The Life of William 
Makepeace Thackeray,’’ by Lewis Melville. It will be recalled 
that Thackeray desired that no biography should be written of 
him for personal reasons, which his family and friends had every 
cause and wish to respect. Whether Thackeray’s wish in this 
direction has been violated by the present author is not known 
unless the following topics in the book give some intimation of 
what the reader may expect : Grub Street and Paris, Journalism, 
The Tragedy of His Married Life, Club Life, etc. 


* * 
* 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. have nearly ready new editions 
of ‘‘ At Dawn of Day, Thoughts for the Morning Hour,’ and 
‘* Between the Lights, Thoughts for the Quiet Hour,’’ formerly 
published by A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 


To Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and Washington Under Personal Escort. 


The next six-day personally-conducted tour to Old Point 
Comfort, Richmond, and Washington via the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road will leave New York and Philadelphia on Saturday, April 
15th. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals ex voute in both 
directions, transfers of passengers and baggage, hotel accom- 
modations at Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and Washington, 
and carriage ride about Richmond will be sold at rate of $34.00 
from New York, Brooklyn, and Newark ; $32.50 from Trenton ; 
$31.00 from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from other 
stations. 


OLD Point ComFort ONLY. 


Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including luncheon on 
going trip, one and three-fourths days’ board at that place, and 
good to return direct by regular trains within six days, will be 
sold in connection with this tour ‘at rate of $15.00 from New 
York; $13.50 from Trenton; $12.50 from Philadelphia, and 
proportionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to ticket agents ; 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York ; 789 Broad Street, 
Newark, N. J.; or Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station,’ Philadelphia. —Advt. 
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The Ills of Children. | 


Dr. Hartman offers his advice to parents on the treatment of coughs and colds, 


to guard against colds. 
Nearly all the ills of 
children begin with 


taking cold. If your 


child catches cold don’t wait a moment before 
attacking that cold. 

‘To the ignorance or neglect of parents is due 
the fatal termination of many children’s com- 


plaints. 

If you are not informed as to the 
proper course to pursue to drive off 
a child’s cold, write to Dr. Hartman, 
president of the Surgical Hotel, 
Columbus, O., for advice, and ask for 
some of his free books which contain 
the most pertinent facts about colds 
andcoughsandallcatarrhal diseases. 

Pe-ru-na, Dr. Hartman’s great pre- 
scription, is wholly vegetable. It 
wards off colds entirely if taken at 
the beginning in proper doses. It 
breaks up settled colds quickly; it is 
scientific and safe; there is no mys- 
tery about it. Dr. Hartman’s books 
tell just how it acts and why. All 
druggists sell it. 

Mrs. C. T. Rogers, Elgin, Il., says: 
Dr. S. B. Hartman, Columbus, O. 

DEAR Srr:—“‘ Your medicine saved 
my baby’s life. We stopped all treat- 
ment but yours, and now he is a 
beautiful boy. It was certainly a 
miracle.” 


Mrs. Becking, East Toledo, 0., 
writes to the Pe-ru-na Medicine Co.: 


Dear Sims:—‘ Pe-ru-na is the best 
medicine I ever had in my house. 
My children had a bad cough, and 
one of them had the lung fever. I 
cured them all with Pe-ru-na.” 


Proper knowledge of the treatment of coughs and colds is of 
the first importance to parents, This knowledge is offered 


free. All catarrhal diseases succumb to Pe-ru-na. 





FOR DIPHTHERIA, CROUP, QUINSY 

and all Throat Troubles, use Thompson’s 

Diphtheria Cure. 50 cents a Bottle 

THOMPSON DIPHTHERIA CURE CO. 
Wil jamsport, Pa. 


CURES CATARRH 


The Inhaler Closed. 
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The Three Parts of Inhaler, 





BLANCHARD’S Hard Rubber 
Pocket Inhaler 
and ANTISEPTIC CATARRH POWDER 

Cures Catarrh, Cold in the Head, Headache, 
Neuralgia, Sore Throat, Hay Fever, Asthma, 
Bronchitis and Irritation of the Air Passage. Is 
also of great value in Croup and Inflammation of 
the Larynx. 

Endorsed by Physicians e a e 
and recommended by 
Editors of Leading Periodicals 


Price of Complete Outfit, 75¢. 
Blanchard M{fg. Co. 


Department 199. Cincinnati, O. 
(Wholesale Agents; Stein-Vogeler Drug Co.) 
When writing mention this JouRNAL. 
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Are You Tired of —-_ 
taking Sugar Coated Pills or 
drinking syrup mixtures? 
Why not try the only 


Rational and Absolutely Certain Method 
ot Curing Stomach Troubles, 


LE HARDY’S REMEDY ? 


It is put up in powtered form. and one 
box, when dissolved in ordinary river or well 
water is equal to a gallon of the finest Mineral 
Water, 

Nature’s Own Remedy, 


A positive cure for 


INDIGESTION, 
DYSPEPSIA, ETC. 


Don't delay, send for a box to-day 
Price, by mail, 80 cents. 
BLANCHARD MFG. CO., 


Dept. 199, CINCINNATI, O. 
When writing mention THis JouRNAL, 








MAKE YOUR HEAD 
A SAVINGS BANK 


Deposit 7 cts. a day there and receive a college 
education at home, by mail, in your spare time. 

DO YOU WANT HIGHER PAY? 

Then make yourself worth more. 

CAN YOU READ AND WRITE? 

If so, you can enroll as one of our students. 

Tuition fees low and payable $2 per month. 
Unlimited time to complete studies. Text 
books and oovees plates free. COURSES IN 
ENGINEERING : Mechanical, Electrical, 
Steam, Bridge, Hydraulic, Municipal and kail- 
road and in Geology, Mineralogy, Prospecting, 
Mining and Metallurgy. Coursesin Plumbing, 
Heating and Ventilation, Architecture, Struct- 
ural Iron Works, Mechanical Drawing and Ma- 
chine Desig. Sheet Metal Wofking, Pattern 
Making and many other subjects. 

This is no ae we have had 7 
years of successful experience in teaching 
students all over the world by mail. Write 
for freeillustrated circular A 23. State subject 
interested in and get particulars. 


THE UNITED CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOLS, 
154,.156, 1158 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








